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INTRODUCTION 


Anthologies, roughly speaking, are of two kinds: 
inclusive and exclusive. The purpose of an inclusive 
anthology is to present a picture of the work of any 
given period, in all its aspects. To be fully representative, 
to include something of nearly everything written during 
that period, must be the compiler’s first object. In exclusive 
anthologies no such principle is at stake, and the compiler 
is therefore free to make his choice, either according to 
some definite plan, or merely according to taste. The one 
is a collection, the other a selection. 

Selective anthologies may be compiled on a variety of 
plans, but it is sometimes difficult for anyone but the com- 
piler to detect the plan behind the selection. There are 
good reasons for this, Unless the basis of selection is 
excessively rigid, the unity which reveals it may be hard 
to grasp until the anthology has been read carefully a 
number of times. Whereas in point of fact most anthologies 
are read cursorily and at irregular intervals. Moreover 
there is,always the probability that the compiler will allow 
personal preferences to suggest a unity where none exists. 
So that perhaps there is some excuse for an introduction 
which endeavours to explain the principle on which a 
selection has been made. 

The object of this anthology, then, is to illustrate the 
growth and development of English poetry during the 
last fifty or sixty years. To do this I have tried to select 
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poems representative of the best of the poets who have 
been writing during that period, not necessarily of those 
who were most experimental. For the history of poetry, 
as of any art, is of a tradition that is contyually being 
modified even while it grows, and in the course of time 
experiments which once seemed revolutionary fall into 
their natural place in the continuous succession of 
achievement. So that though it is true that the best poets 
in any age are those who are most successful in finding an 
idiom close enough to the world in which they live, it is 
also true that the poetical progress of an age can only be 
represented by those poets whose work is a genuine develop- 
ment of what has gone before. It is this development, this 
progression, which I am anxious to discuss, and which this 
anthology attempts to illustrate. 

Every age, it has been said, is an age of transition, and 
in one sense this is a truism of literature as well as of life. 
Yet it is at least equally true that in certain periods literature, 
and more particularly poetry, finds itself canalised in a 
particular mode, and that in other periods the need to 
escape a particular mode is the chief preoccupation of those 
artists who are most alive in their day. There are times, 
in fact, when it seems impossible to write well in any but 
the accepted convention, and other times when it is vitally 
important that an out-worn convention should be super- 
seded. One might instance the age of Pope as an example 
of the former. This is not to say that there is no develop- 
ment traceable in the verse of Pope and his contemporaries 
between, say, 1720 and 1750. But it does mean that there 
was something about the heroic couplet, as used by Pope, 
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which made it peculiarly fitted to express the feelings of the 
most sensitive men of his time, and that during that time 
no development took place in English poetry comparable 
to the changes which took place in it between 1900 and 
1930. 

Ours then is a period of more than normal development, 
a period in which radical changes in our lives have affected 
drastically the nature of our poetry. This has nothing at 
all to do with the material available for poetry, which 
remains constant, within wide limits, from one age to 
another. Many people still make the simple mistake of sup- 
posing that a poem about an aeroplane is necessarily more 
“modern” than a poem about a nightingale, and that the 
incidence of aeroplanes has in some way provided a fresh 
“subject” for poetry. But poems are made out of thoughts 
and feelings, not the objects which give rise to them, and 
what can be felt about an aeroplane is not different in kind 
from what can be felt about a grasshopper or a rose. 

Nor is it simply a question of environment, of the extent 
to which man’s inventiveness has altered the conditions of 
life. True, the cinema, the wireless and the aeroplane have 
combined to make the world smaller, to modify our sense 
of scale and to impose a new rhythm on the pattern of 
existence. But even these are, in themselves, only super- 
ficial factors, though their indirect effects may be far- 
reaching. Dr. Richards, for example, may be right in 
anticipating the effect of the internal combustion engine on 
the rhythm of contemporary verse, though I am inclined 
to be sceptical. Far more important, clearly, than any 
such changes in environment are the changes, the very 
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considerable changes which have taken place during the 
last fifty years, in our general beliefs and in the attitude to 
existence which such beliefs imply. And here I am using 
the word “belief” to cover all those convictions, rational and 
irrational, religious, moral, social and political, which in the 
ordinary individual are the mainspring of behaviour, and 
in the poet form the basis of his attitude. It is changes in 
attitude, not subject-matter, which affect the course of 
poetry. 

An eminent cleric recently remarked that in his opinion 
not twenty per cent of the population nowadays were 
Christians. By this he meant, one presumes, that less than 
one person in five to-day believes that Jesus was the Son of 
God, and accepts all that follows from that premiss. On 
such a supposition, twenty per cent is probably a fair 
estimate. It would be rash, however, to conclude from 
this that Christian morality is no longer a living force among 
four-fifths of the community. Such is clearly not the case. 
But that there has been a gradual liquidation of belief in 
the full dogma of Christianity, and in particular a sub- 
stitution, for belief in a benevolent personal Deity, of 
belief in an impersonal and not wholly benevolent Provi- 
dence, is perhaps roughly true. To this process many 
factors have contributed, though the most obvious—the 
progress of science, the war, and a series of economic crises 
—are possibly not the most important. And in any case 
the process is too complicated and too gradual to admit of 
any neat documentation in this way. My point is simply 
that very little religious poetry, in the strict sense of the 
term, is to be found in the pages which follow, and that 
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it seems unlikely that much will be written during the next 
decade or so. Hopkins, of course, is the outstanding 
exception to the first of these statements. But Hopkins, 
for all the originality of technique and vocabulary which 
have made him so popular with contemporary readers, was 
writing between the ’sixties and the ‘nineties of last century; 
and in the fifty years which have elapsed since The Wreck 
of The Deutschland was written so many cardinal beliefs 
have been modified that a whole field of experience which 
was then almost universal has become largely esoteric. The 
disadvantages to the poet whose inspiration is drawn from 
that field are obvious, and only the greatest are strong 
enough to overcome them. Mr. Eliot may yet prove a 
second exception. 

Of the other poets here represented, none is specifically 
concerned with religious experience in the sense in which 
that phrase is usually understood. God figures in several 
of Bridges’ poems, but one has a feeling that the Deity is 
present there more as a social convention, a respectable 
philosophic concept, than as a living inspiration. He is 
noticeably absent in what seem to me the most successful 
of Bridges’ poems, those in which he is describing Nature 
or recording a direct personal joy or sorrow. And Hardy's 
militant atheism has little to do with what is best in his 
work, whether in poetry or prose. “The President of the 
Immortals” makes only disastrous appearances in the poems, 
just as he is allowed to ruin the later novels, whose pro- 
tagonists, devoid of free-will, are shown shut up in a steel 
trap of Circumstance. 

It is always difficult, of course, to distinguish between 
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categories of experience, to decide exactly where one type 
ends and another begins. The extremes only are easily 
classified. Thus one might say positively that Herbert's 
The Collar is the record of a religious experience, and 
that Burns’ Mary Morison is not. But between them 
there exists a vast range of poetry, the experience behind 
which is too complex to be pigeon-holed. Much of it 
is concerned with ideas and emotions closely related to 
religious experience, whether Christian or not: such as 
the concept of Eternity, the beauty and awefulness of 
Nature, and the problem of personal Immortality. And it 
is in this direction that the stress shifts whenever strict 
Theism is in temporary abeyance. 

So that though there are few specifically religious poems 
in these pages, there are a large number, possibly a majority, 
which record analogous experiences. (It is important per- 
haps to mention in passing that this is not a matter of 
doctrine but of feeling. To the strict theist, Hardy is an 
atheist, a heretic: doctrinally he and Hopkins are poles apart. 
But the fact that two people explain their feelings in a totally 
different manner does not preclude the possibility of their 
feelings being sometimes comparable in character.) Hardy's 
Drummer Hodge, for instance, is an excellent example of a 
poem whose theme has obvious connections with those 
orders of experience on which religious convictions are, if 
not based, at least frequently supported. 


“Young Hodge the Drummer never knew— 
Fresh from his Wessex home— 
The meaning of the broad Karoo, 
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The Bush, the dusty loam, 
And why uprose to nightly view 
Strange stars amid the gloam. 


Yet portion of that unknown plain 
Will Hodge for ever be; 

His homely Northern breast and brain 
Grow to some Southern tree, 

And strange-eyed constellations reign 
His stars eternally.” 


The feeling here, the emotion behind the poem, is one 
which most of us have felt but which it would be extremely 
difficult to define. Indeed the poem is chiefly remarkable 
for the manner in which it crystallises, with such complete 
simplicity and directness, a state of mind which has 
peculiarly subtle ramifications. Hardy returned to the 
theme, in part, in a later poem called Transformations, whose 
opehing verse runs: 


“Portion of this Yew 
Is a man my grandsire knew, 
Bosomed here at its Foot: 
This branch may be his wife, 
A ruddy human life 
Now turned to a green shoot.” 


Here, though, the stuff of the poem is a single idea— 
immortality through a oneness with Nature—and the 
feelings aroused by it are consequently more circumscribed 
than those associated with the more complex background 
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of Hodge. At the same time it is a shade nearer the Mary 
Morison end of the scale, and a shade further from the 
specifically religious poem. I quote it because it serves to 
illustrate the distinctions that are involved in any discussion 
of this nature, and because it is typical of a category to 
which much contemporary poetry belongs. 


I 


Immortality—Eternity—Time: it is impossible to say 
which concept is most deeply rooted in the human con- 
sciousness. Moreover our beliefs (or disbeliefs) in this 
field tend always to overlap each other in a bewildering 
criss-cross of interlocking speculation. Here I am only 
concerned to try and unravel a few threads, to show how 
the modification of such central beliefs has influenced the 
poetry of our time. 

Two factors stand out at once as having materially 
affected our attitude. First, the gradual disappearance, 
concurrent with the weakening in orthodox Christianity 
already remarked, of belief in a personal immortality; and 
second, the steady accumulation of knowledge calculated 
to upset violently our sense of scale, particularly in 
respect of Time. (One might go further and relate 
these causal factors to still earlier “causes”. Part of the 
explanation of the change in our attitude to immortality, 
for example, is to be found in our altered notions about 
Time.) 

It is not very difficult to see that these factors operate 
in the same direction, and indeed reinforce one another. 
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So that just as the relaxation of belief in a life after death 
sets a higher value on the one existence we are sure of, so 
the archaeological and scientific time-scales of the biologists 
and astronomers put a similar premium on the infinitesimal 
span of human life. Time being stretched to Eternity—or 
to an incomprehensible number of “light-years” —makes 
our time, a lifetime, all too short. It becomes then somuch 
the more important to make the most of what we have, to 
live as fully as we can while we may. Poetry which is an 
expression of this attitude in its simplest form is common 
to all literatures, and has been since literature began. It is 
the attitude implicit in Catullus’ “Nox est perpetua una 
dormienda”’ as it is in Herrick’s Gather Ye Rosebuds. What 
is new in our own attitude to these matters is the point at 
which the emphasis falls. To-day, fewer and fewer of us 
are able to say with George Herbert: 


“And this is that makes life so long, 
While it detains us from our God; 
Ev'n pleasures here increase the wrong, 


And length of dayes lengthens the rod,” 


or even to echo Tennyson's qualified optimism on Crossing 
the Bar. Seventeenth-century spiritual faith and nine- 
teenth-century complacency have been replaced by a 
tolerant agnosticism which contemplates Eternity neither 
with impatience nor satisfaction, but with mingled feelings 
of awe and doubt. As for the “eat, drink and be merry” 
school—too many experiences have made us metry on the 
wrong side of our faces for this to be a very significant 
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attitude among the poets whom we are discussing. In their 
work, the hedonism of the ‘nineties plays as little part as 
the faith of former centuries. Instead we find a detached 
un-speculative wonder, a recognition that though life is 
short and death almost certain annihilation, there is still 
matter for poetry in the very fact of existence, its con- 
tinuance and inexplicability. A poem of Edward Thomas's 
entitled Digging epitomises the attitude which I am 
attempting to define: 


“What matter makes my spade for tears or mirth, 
Letting down two clay pipes into the earth? 
The one I smoked, the other a soldier 
Of Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet 
Perhaps. The dead man’s immortality 
Lies represented lightly with my own, 
A yard or two nearer the living air 
Than bones of ancients who, amazed to see 
Almighty God erect the mastodon, 
Once laughed, or wept, in this same light of day.” 


There is here, I cannot help feeling, something far more 
subtle than a general response to the romantic aspect of 
Time, to what one might call its historical appeal. A 
synthesis is achieved between two profoundly conflicting 
impulses: the impulse, on the one hand, to admit the 
terrifying implications of a universe vaster than the 
imagination can grasp; and on the other, to find some loop- 
hole of escape from total extinction, to leave some trace, 
however slight, to mark the reality of personal existence. 
In an age of Faith, of settled convictions and beliefs, no such 
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attitude is likely to define itself; for the first impulse is a 
negation of belief and the second, ipso facto, trivial. It is 
only when beliefs are in a state of flux, when the present 
is only less uncertain than the future, that an attitude of 
this nature becomes characteristic. That it is characteristic 
of the more serious poets writing at the close of the last 
century and the beginning of this, is my contention. You 
will find it in Hardy, not only explicitly in poems like 
Hodge and Transformations, but implicitly, as a background 
to more general moods, in such poems as Hap, A Common- 
place Day, His Immortality and a score of others. In the 
early Yeats it is obscured by the mythological fabric on 
which he first sought to construct “something on which to 
rejoice”, but in The Wild Swans at Coole and all the later 
books it becomes an important quality of his work. In 
Housman * it tends to shade off into a purely negative 
pessimism, but that it is there as part of his general attitude 
is unmistakable: in one form or another “the Roman and 
his trouble” is behind most of the poems. Examples are 
easy to find in De la Mare (All that’s Past, Martha, Fare Well, 
etc.) and Edward Thomas is full of it. In Thomas, though, 
this detached agnosticism is allied to a personal nostalgia 
which colours all his poetry. The half-fascinated half- 
resigned attitude to the Time-Mortality group of subjects 
becomes then in part a desperate necessity to recapture and 
prolong the moods and sensations which distinguish one 
moment from another—‘‘to bite the day to the core’. It 
is because these moods are so often on the very borderland 


* The inclusion of a selection of whose poems circumstances 
do not permit. 
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of consciousness, are so tenuous and ephemeral, that many 
people find Thomas’s work difficult to grasp, and that he 
has not yet received the recognition he deserves. 


Ii 


I have suggested that this particular attitude was charac- 
teristic of certain poets who were writing before the War, 
though it is clearly impossible to draw any hard and fast 
lines in matters of date. Influences affecting one particular 
poet do not begin to touch another till some years later, and 
circumstances of every kind play havoc with chronology. 
So that there are always poets existing contemporaneously 
who are not only at totally different stages of their own 
development, but who represent different stages of a wider, 
general development such as I am trying to trace. The 
field of investigation, accordingly, approximates to the 
complicated intricacy of a London Underground map: 
never to the simple dotted line of an explorer’s route. 

Nevertheless the War had in fact a drastic effect on the 
main course of English poetry. For one thing it gave a 
ghastly immediacy to the problems which were pre- 
occupying the minds of poets in the period preceding its 
outbreak. When death, your own death as well as many 
others, is startlingly imminent, it becomes less and less pos- 
sible to contemplate Eternity with anything approaching 
detachment. And when the future is suddenly foreshortened, 
the value of present existence is enhanced a thousandfold. 
Continuance becomes an end in itself. Thus the impulse 
which in Hardy finds expression as a generalised statement, 
is given a pressing actuality by Wilfred Owen: 
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“O Life, Life, let me breathe,—-A dug-out rat! 
Not worse than ours the existences rats lead— 
Nosing along at night down some safe vat, 

They find a shell-proof home before they rot. 
Dead men may envy living mites in cheese, 

Or good germs even. Microbes have their joys, 
And subdivide, and never come to death...” 


An anguished cry which modulates a few lines later into 
the serenity of: 


“Friend, be very sure 
I shall be better off with plants that share 
More peaceably the meadow and the shower. 
Soft rains will touch me,—as they could touch once, 
And nothing but the sun shall make me ware.” 


It is worth comparing these lines with Hodge, as much for 
the differences as for the resemblances between the two. 
In common they have a certain general impulse, a common 
reaction to the idea of death in war, elaborated in a par- 
ticular poetic image. But where Hardy’s mood is im- 
personal, detached and retrospective, Owen’s is poignantly 
personal and immediate. Hardy, in fact, is writing about 
a soldier in Owen’s position; Owen—though with superb 
objectiveness—about himself. 

There are countless further distinctions, naturally, which 
have nothing to do with mood or impulse. Owen's 
accent is as individual as Hardy’s, and the form of his poem 
is unlike anything Hardy ever wrote. In this connexion, 
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much has already been written about Owen’s technical 
innovations, particularly his experiments with assonance 
and dissonance, and there is no need to discuss them 
here. Owen’s importance, despite the potent influence 
which he exerted, and is still exerting, on his successors, 
does not rest finally on any formal innovations which he 
employed. In his best poems, as in all poetry of the 
highest order, form and content are mutually important 
and in a sense indivisible. And the true value of Owen’s 
work, more especially of his War poetry, is in the rare 
and original qualities of mind, the peculiar honesty 
and searching vision which find expression there. It is 
not only that he was one of the two or three poets 
considerable enough to interpret their reactions to war 
primarily in terms of objective experience. He saw, as few 
saw clearly while the War was actually in progress, the 
forces really at work behind the multitude of conflicting 
noises—the prayers and exhortations, religious and patriotic, 
the explanations and justifications—indeed, the whole 
gamut of self-deception which inevitably accompanies war 
ona large scale. He saw also the extent of the sacrifice that 
was to be incurred. It is thus that a kind of sublime 
indignation is implicit in all his poems of the War; and that 
pity struggling with indignation, or perhaps indignation 
chastened and restrained by pity, emerges as the dominant 
emotion of his verse. Without that bitter indignation 
within, demanding utterance, the poems could not have 
been written. Nor, had that emotion constituted their 
sole source, would they have emerged the things of beauty 


which they are. It is only because the poet in Owen was 
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stronger than the humanitarian, because his sense of values 
was keen enough to temper and control his indignation, 
that the latter could be directed successfully into a creative 
channel. But for that emotional equilibrium the result 
might still have been tragic or terrible, but not beautiful. 
As it is, his poems evidence not only his clear perception 
of the real issues involved, but the vital humanity which was 


so essential a part of his philosophy of life. 
“T am the enemy you killed, my friend” 


Owen was killed a week before the armistice was signed. 
By that time England had lost in action another poet whose 
promise, at least, was of comparable scope. Indeed it is 
remarkable that Rosenberg, with all his disadvantages, 
achieved so much as he did. For this gifted young Jewish 
poet suffered not only from the material drawbacks atten- 
dant on his circumstances—imperfect education and un- 
congenial work (though both were largely offset through 
the generosity of friends) but from personal disabilities of a 
more serious nature: ill-health and a sensitiveness of spirit 
which made the soldiering to which he was so peculiarly 
unsuited, and to which the best years of his life were given 
up, a continual brake on the free play of his genius. For 
unlike Owen, who found in war and the pity of war a 
profound emotional stimulus, Rosenberg was more frus- 
trated than inspired by the conditions in which he found 
himself in France. Writing to Miss Seaton in February 
1918, he says, “Sometimes I give way and am apalled at the 
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devastation this life seems to have made in my nature. It 
seems to have blunted me. I seem to be powerless to 
compel my will to any direction, and all I do is without 
energy and interest.” This, clearly, was written in a mood 
of dejected self-criticism, and elsewhere he speaks of “living 
in an immense hope that all will turn out well”. But 
nearly every poem he sent home was accompanied by a 
letter explaining how difficult he found it to write poetry 
at all, and enlarging on the improvements which he in- 
tended to effect as soon as time and opportunity offered. 
The “idea”, he was convinced, was there all right, but it 
would have to wait until he got home for a fair chance of 
adequate expression. That chance, as it turned out, never 
materialised, and the poems are left to us, in most cases, 
just as they were first written down. This explains in part 
the difficulties which some readers have found in them, and 
of which Rosenberg himself was perfectly aware. “Simple 
poetry—that is when an interesting complexity of thought 
is kept in tone and right value to the dominating idea so 
that it is understandable and still ungraspable. I know it is 
beyond my reach just now, except, perhaps, in bits. Iam 
always afraid of being empty. When I get more leisure in 
more settled times I will work on a larger scale and give 
myself room; then I may be less frustrated in my efforts to 
be clear, and satisfy myself too.” 

Actually, the more I read these poems the less does it seem 
to me necessary or even desirable that they should have been 
altered to any material extent. Difficulties and complexities 
there are, but they spring neither from turgidity of thought 


nor inadequacy of expression; they are the result of an extra- 
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ordinary compression of language (“I am always afraid of 
being empty’) and of his own particular and highly 
individual vision. So many of his images are new and 
unfamiliar that one is puzzled at first by their strangeness; 
by the apparent abruptness, too, with which they are 
introduced. But gradually, with continued reading, one 
comes not only to see the force and justness of each indi- 
vidual image, but to grasp the associations which link it 
with its context. In this respect, in the peculiar freshness 
and originality of his mind, Rosenberg was among the 
most remarkable of the poets of his generation, and it is 
impossible to guess what he might have accomplished had 
he survived the War. As it was, he left two unfinished 
verse plays and fifty or sixty poems, many of which were 
written before the age of twenty-three. I have purposely 
included one of these early pieces,* written in traditional 
verse form, not only because it seems to me extremely good 
in itself but because it possesses a technical sureness—in 
Mr. Eliot’s phrase “an authoritativeness of manner’ — 
which is surely exceptional in so inexperienced a writer. 
It suggests that Rosenberg knew very well what he was 
about when, later, in his more ambitious poems, he experi- 
mented freely; and justifies his contention that what made 
his poems appear difficult was neither blindness nor careless- 
ness, but “‘the brain succumbing to the Herculean effort 
to enrich the world of ideas’. 

Owen and Rosenberg were aged twenty-five and twenty- 
seven respectively when they were killed; Charles Sorley 


* Wedded, see page 74. 
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was only twenty when he fell at the Battle of Loos in 
October 1915. His poetry is correspondingly less developed 
—he had hardly even begun to find himself as a poet—and 
technically his verse is very much less mature: facts which 
presumably account for his neglect by critics and for the 
inclusion of his work in anthologies of Georgian poets to 
whom he bears only a superficial resemblance. 

Sorley saw just enough of war to experience its exhilara- 
tions, not enough to be sickened by its horrors or moved 
to pity and indignation by its tragedies. For him, as for 
Rupert Brooke, it was still, after four months in France, 
more an adventure than a catastrophe, and believing as he 
did that action is the very salt of life, he found a curious 
satisfaction in being caught up in a conflict for whose origin 
and conduct he was completely absolved from responsibility. 
In his poetry, the war appears therefore only as a quickener 
of the pulse of existence, something which will “keep the 
wits edged’, and death as not more terrible than “‘a sacri- 
ficing swift night-shade”. But though to this extent he 
shared the limitation of Brooke’s vision, he had none of the 
latter’s precocious facility in versification and his literary 
background was far more ascetic. Brought up on the 
Scriptures and the classics, he employed only very simple 
and traditional verse forms, which, if they show too little 
desire to experiment, are at least free from the enervating 
influence, so apparent in Brooke, of Dowson and the lesser 
poets of the ‘nineties. Moreover Sorley had—and it is 
the basis of all that is best in his work—a passionate interest 
in Nature, particularly in the life of the countryside, from 
which he drew so much of his inspiration, and in which he 
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saw, though dimly, an interpretation of the meaning and 
purpose of existence. The interpretation is never clearly 
formulated, never wholly grasped and realised, nor could 
it be in a poet of his age. But there is a magnificant zest 
about nearly everything he wrote, a zest which is frequently 
betrayed into naiveté by the inadequacy of his technique. 
Indeed there is scarcely a poem of his which does not suffer, 
here and there, from some weakness in communication. 
Yet his later poems show that he was not only getting a 
firmer grasp of his material, but that he was already begin- 
ning to introduce new rhythms into his verse. There is an 
interesting echo of Owen in the movement of lines 5-8 
of this sonnet, which was found among Sorley’s papers 


after he was killed: 


“When you see millions of the mouthless dead 
Across your dreams in pale battalions go, 
Say not soft things as other men have said, 
That you'll remember. For you need not so. 
Give them not praise. For, deaf, how shall they know 
It is not curses heaped on each gashed head? 
Nor tears. Their blind eyes see not your tears flow. 
Nor honour. It is easy to be dead... .” 


And there seems little reason to doubt the quality of what 
he might have written, in the face of the closing lines of this 
sonnet on Death, written just after he was twenty: 


“Victor and vanquished are a-one in death: 
Coward and brave: friend, foe. Ghosts do not say 
‘Come, what was your record when you drew breath’ 
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But a big blot has hid each yesterday 

So poor, so manifestly incomplete. 

And your bright Promise, withered long and sped, 
Is touched, stirs, rises, opens and grows sweet 

And blossoms and is you, when you are dead.” 


IV 

After the War, as one would expect, the situation again 
changed radically. There is a book still to be written by 
someone qualified to examine, in terms of sociology as 
well as of psychology, the diverse reactions which went 
to make up the zeitgeist of the nineteen-twenties. Here 
it is only possible to mention, in the most general terms, a 
few of the more outstanding factors, and only in so far 
as they affected poetry. 

First, then, the end of the War saw the removal of an 
immediate, tangible objective from the lives of all those, 
whether combatants or not, who were in any sense directly 
connected with the struggle. And, as with nearly all 
attainable objectives, distance proved to have lent a quite 
unwarrantable enchantment to the view. The purely 
economic consequences of the War, quite apart from any 
personal readjustments, were sufficient to make people ask 
themselves what exactly they had been fighting for, and to 
convince many that, in modern warfare at least, there is 
no such thing as victory. The realization brought with 
it, on the one hand, a determination to be cheerful at all 
costs, a desperate gaiety too shallow to find literary 
expression in anything more profound than chap-book 


lyrics and the brighter kinds of library fiction. And, on 
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the other hand, a sense of hopeless futility and waste, of 
resentment at a stupendous sacrifice made for no com- 
mensurable object, culminating in a spirit of the bitterest 
disillusion. A disillusion, moreover, which touched not 
only the social predicament of the moment but went 
beyond it, to the ideals and beliefs which determine our 
attitude to existence itself. For whereas in war the will 
of the individual is subordinated to the will of the State, 
in peacetime the individual is, or feels himself to be, a 
free agent. So that circumstances which in wartime are 
accepted as part of the general effort towards a known 
objective, in peacetime are matters for fierce questioning 
of the individual conscience, and are related, not to the 
soldier's limited hopes and fears, but to the basic ideals 
and beliefs of human nature. War, in fact, both intensifies 
the experiences of the individual and at the same time limits 
the extent of his personal reaction to them: intensifies them 
because the vital risks involved lend an elemental character 
to existence; limits the scope of individual reaction because 
war, par excellence, is a steel trap of circumstance in which 
the individual is tragically unimportant. 

In the poetry of the years immediately following the 
War these considerations produced, therefore, not only a 
general overtone of disillusion, but a return to a more 
subjective and introspective way of feeling. The change is 
best illustrated, perhaps, by comparing the war poems of 
Owen or Rosenberg with a representative post-war poem 
such as Mr Eliot’s Gerontion. In the former, the starting- 
point of a poem is nearly always in some external incident 
or object—a gas attack, a rat on the parapet, the sudden 
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singing of larks—in some experience outside the poet's own 
mind. And the imaginative development of the theme 
proceeds always away from the individual towards a broad 
universality in which personal problems are merged in a 
larger humanity. It is not only that there is no question 
of self-pity involved, but that there is an absolute objective- 
ness of feeling. Whereas in Gerontion, and still more in 
the earlier Prufrock, there is both a subjective starting-point 
and, to a large extent, a subjective method of treatment. 


“Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 
I was neither at the hot gates 
Nor fought in the warm rain 
Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a cutlass, 
Bitten by flies, fought ....” 


It is a mood, and an introspective mood at that, which 
finds expression here, and which is later elaborated through 
a series of kindred moods by means of fragmentary images 
and carefully planned associations. Objects of the material 
world outside are mentioned, but only to suggest an 
internal reality, to illustrate an internal process of con- 
sciousness. As I see them, Eliot’s major poems, far more 
than those of most poets, are fragments of a continuous 
experience, cross sections of a consistently developing per- 
sonality. It is never a particular, isolated experience from 
which they spring. What moves us in them is the subtlety 
with which they recreate for us moods in which we see 
ourselves in a revealing relation to our surroundings, and 
recognize the relation as a true and profound one. They 
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are subjective in so far as they spring from an introspective 
experience, from an inward turning of the eye; objective 
in the degree to which the eye reveals something true for 
all of us. But always less objective in feeling than Owen, 
who turns the whole range of one’s emotion outwards in 
a general solicitude for humanity. Owen moves us by 
presenting the outward reality of war in such a way as to 
compel our pity for: 


, “Whatever mourns in man 
Before the last sea and the hapless stars. . . .” 


Eliot by showing us our inmost feelings and convincing 
us that they are part of an inevitable relation between 
ourselves and circumstance. 


The Waste Land is dated 1922, but it was not until three 
years later, with the publication of, Poems 1909-1925, that 
its importance began to receive general recognition. 
Thereafter, for a space of four or five years, Eliot's work 
was a predominating influence among younger poets. 
Pound and Hopkins were perhaps equally read; but neither 
of these poets, certainly at that time, exerted an influence 
comparable to that of The Waste Land.* And it was not 
only directly, through the forceful example of his poetry, 
that the significance of Eliot’s appearance at this juncture 
could be estimated. In the redirection of attention to the 
Metaphysicals and the later Elizabethan dramatists, the 
influence of his criticism was scarcely less far-reaching. 
Mr Empson, among many, clearly owes him something 


* Extracts from which are very reasonably not permissible. 
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in this direction, while not the least encouraging aspect 
of Mr MacNeice’s work is that it reveals such a fruitful 
assimilation of Eliot's. 

Meanwhile, by the end of the decade, the prevalent dis- 
illusion of the nineteen-twenties had spent itself and a new 
“climate of opinion” had set in. 1929 saw the publication 
of Mr Day Lewis's Transitional Poem, which was followed 
in 1931 by From Feathers to Iron. In theinterval Mr Auden’s 
Poems had appeared in book form, and 1933 included both 
Mr Day Lewis's third volume, The Magnetic Mountain, and 
Mr Stephen Spender’s Poems. Little as these three poets 
resembled each other in utterance, they had this significant 
quality in common: that their work reflected a particular 
end roughly uniform attitude to life, or at least to certain 
pressing contemporary problems. In their poetry, dis- 
illusion is replaced by a more specific dissatisfaction, and an 
attempt is made both to formulate the issue and to sug- 
gest a remedy. Where Eliot is concerned, however im- 
personally, with the plight of the individual, with the 
modification of the individual’s experiences and beliefs by 
the environment in which he finds himself living to-day, 
Auden and Day Lewis are concerned with an opposite 
aspect of the problem, with the influence of the individual 
upon his environment, the possibility of changing it for the 
better, and the need for such changes to be made. It may 
be true that: 

“This is the dead land 
This is cactus land 
Here the stone images 
Are raised, here they receive 
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The supplication of a dead man’s hand 
Under the twinkle of a fading star,” 


but for them a more important truth, at this moment, is 
that there is virtue in humanity and no limit to human 
endeavour, and that the future, to some extent at least, is 
still what we choose to make it.* Inevitably, poetry which 
is the expression of such beliefs will tend to present, as it 
were, an invitation to a “change of heart”, All poetry in 
a sense is this; but the invitation is usually tacit. It works 
through the exaltation which good poetry engenders and 
which promotes, in turn, a dissatisfaction with one’s 
previous “state of heart”. Whereas in Auden and Day 
Lewis the invitation is direct and overt, becomes in fact 
an exhortation: 


“Take off your coat: grow lean: 
Suffer humiliation: 
Patrol the passes alone, 
And eat your iron ration.” 


What is most immediately noticeable about such poetry, 
and what has given it so comparatively wide an appeal, is 
its air of efficiency and quick-witted address, its general 
manner of facing a modern problem with honesty and 
adroitness. But the problem itself is too complex and 
deep-rooted to be susceptible of realisation, in poetry, in 
any simple form; and the weakness of so much recent verse 
which has the unsatisfactoriness of contemporary existence 


* For a detailed discussion of this aspect see Michael Roberts’ 
Critique of Poetry, pp. 242-252. 
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for theme, is that it offers a solution in too general terms. 
It is all very well to attack, satirically, the grosser manifesta- 
tions of a social order which you despise (and no one has 
yet evolved an adequate “form” for contemporary poetic 
satire) or to advocate “‘a new route, a change of constitu- 
tion”. The difficulty, as always, is to know which way to 
put the helm. Conversely, the poet who is honest enough 
to be dissatisfied with vague gestures of disapproval and 
with aspirations towards a still more vague Utopia, is open 
to the danger of sacrificing poetry to politics and becoming 
in effect a pamphleteer. For the root causes of our present 
discontent are politico-economic and it is not accidental 
that the growth of such poetry as I am discussing should 
have preceded an outbreak, in the political field, of 
economic experiments and “new deals”. If the poet is 
truly, in Dr Richards’ words, “at the most conscious point 
of his age’, then he is concerned inevitably with the prob- 
lems which, in his age, ate preoccupying the most awate 
of his contemporaries. His interpretation of those prob- 
lems will depend on his convictions, his “beliefs”, but he 
cannot afford to be indifferent to contemporary history. 
In The Destructive Element Mr Spender himself has recently 
written an interesting “Defence of a Political Subject’ in 
which he examines the work of various modern authors to 
show that “there is, in our modern literature, a consistent 
tradition of writing that has a political-moral subject’. 
This is perfectly true, and not the less true by virtue of the 
fact that an examination of the best literature of other 
epochs would have yielded a similar conclusion. But it is 
important to distinguish between what literature (and 
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particularly poetry) is about, and why it is good or the 
reverse. It is here that the thorny question of art and 
propaganda obtrudes itself. Clearly art can be, and fre- 
quently is, magnificent propaganda. If the feelings aroused 
by a given work are such as will conduce to a certain 
course of action or crystallise a certain set of beliefs, then 
the work in question is good propaganda for that course 
of action or those beliefs. It is easy to see how, in this 
sense, Michael,Angelo’s Deposition from the Cross is propa- 
ganda for Christianity and Owen's Strange Meeting pro- 
paganda against War. On the other hand propaganda 
per se never is and never can be good art. No serious 
artist, that is to say, ever produced a genuine work of art 
by setting out to produce a good piece of propaganda. 
True, a given set of ideas may so have penetrated an 
artist's consciousness that the material from which his in- 
spiration is drawn will tend always to be related closely 
to that body of ideas; the artist is then a sort of inspired 
propagandist, as Langland is in Piers Plowman or Goya in 
his Horrors of War series. Only just as Langland is a less 
great poet than Chaucer, and Goya inferior to Velasquez, 
so the work produced in this manner is always, I suspect, 
of the second rather than the first order of greatness. 
The application of this to the poets under consideration 
is not far to seek. For, psychologically, there are two 
exactly opposite ways of facing the problem of life; either 
‘by trying to change oneself or by trying to change the 
external world. Eliot and Yeats are poets who have taken 
the first of these courses; Auden, Day Lewis, and to a 
lesser degree Spender, have taken the second. And seeing 
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that to-day we live not only under the shadow of War, 
but in a world of political, social and economic chaos, it 
would be surprising if the work of the latter poets did not 
reveal specific political implications. In point of fact the 
poetry of all three is imbued in varying degrees with a 
Communist ideology. At its best, such poetry may 
possess all the qualities which we identify with the highest 
art and, in addition, may have a profound effect on the 
political convictions of those who read it. But just as the 
poetry of introspection is always liable to degenerate into 
a private and (in the worst sense) “personal” revelation, 
so the danger to the poet whose eye is turned towards the 
external world is in the ease with which intellectual con- 
victions become divorced from the passionate apprehension 
ofatruth. Indeed the danger to the artist in all formalised 
systems of belief is that they flatter the intellect at the 
expense of the heart, and that intuitions which may 
start as perfectly genuine emotional responses end nearly 
always as the coldest of rationalisations. It is then a short 
step from art which is also good propaganda to propaganda 
which is very bad art. 


“A supposed incomprehensibility”’, it has been said, “is 
the charge most often brought against modern poetry.” 
Certainly it is a charge which has been brought, in this 
form or that, against several of the poets here represented. 
But it is important to distinguish between difficulties 
which arise out of obscurities of language or of syntax, 


and difficulties arising from the complexity of thought or 
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from the degree of obliquity—the indirectness—with which 
a poet communicates his message. Both are justifiable and 
both are easily abused. In an age in which we have “the 
Press for wafer’, the resultant debasement of language 
has naturally driven poets, in an effort to overcome the 
ineffectiveness of words worn thin and hollow with misuse 
—to give them the force and memorableness necessary for 
poetry—to inversions of syntax and to exotic vocabularies 
which sometimes puzzle the reader unnecessarily. In the 
same way the need to express, in poetry, the bewildering 
stresses and strains of contemporary existence, its com- 
plexities and contrasts, has led poets to an obliquity of 
approack which is not always justified by the result. Only 
reading and re-reading, with the maximum of attention 
and receptiveness, can tell us whether obscurities of this 
order are due to a weakness in the poet or in ourselves. 
The parallel contention, that modern poetry has “aban- 
doned meaning” or “renounced the intellect” in favour 
of more or less pure symbolism, “associational” content 
or even mere patterns of sound, is based on a similar refusal 
to face the problem honestly. For though it is perfectly 
true that a great deal of the association so strongly resented 
in modern verse is capricious and personal, connected by 
no other thread than the author's accidental trend of 
thought, it is not this which accounts for the badness of 
much of the poetry in which it appears. For the point 
is not whether an association between, say, stars and 
prunes is arbitrary and private, but whether the poet has 
succeeded in making such an association, in its particular 
context, valid and convincing, Whether, in fact, the 
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association plays the part it should in helping the poem 
to move us. If it does, then it is justified no matter how 
“private” a recess of consciousness it may have emerged 
from; and if it doesn’t, then no degree of “universality” 
can save it from oblivion. Nor does it clarify the issue 
to contend, as some critics have done, that modern poetry 
is “unintelligible” because it is sometimes independent 
of discursive thought and’ logical structure. Words may 
serve to convey a mood, to create an atmosphere or release 
a train of associations, just as effectively as they may embody 
a logical statement. Some of the poems in this book pro- 
ceed almost entirely by a series of associated images related 
to a mood, rather than by a series of statements related 
to any logical structure of thought. But to the ordinary 
intelligent reader a mood is just as capable of “meaning” 
as a logical proposition, and a series of moods just as 
intelligible (in the sense that we can appreciate and respond 
to them—which is the important sense) as a series of purely 
propositional statements. New ways of feeling call for 
new modes of expression, and in every age the artists 
who create them are condemned by those who are un- 
willing to make the effort to appreciate anything to which 
they are unaccustomed. Yet it is these artists who are 
responsible not only for the developments but for the con- 
tinuity in the poetry of a language, and it is their con- 
tribution to English poetry which I have tried to represent 


in this selection. 
I. M. P. 
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THOMAS HARDY 


DRUMMER HODGE 


They throw in Drummer Hodge, to rest 
Uncoffined—just as found: 

His landmark is a kopje-crest 
That breaks the veldt around; 

And foreign constellations west 


Each night above his mound. 


Young Hodge the Drummer never knew- 
Fresh from his Wessex home— 

The meaning of the broad Karoo, 
The Bush, the dusty loam, 

And why uprose to nightly view 
Strange stars amid the gloam. 


Yet portion of that unknown plain 
Will Hodge for ever be; 

His homely Northern breast and brain 
Grow to some Southern tree, 
And strange-eyed constellations reign 

His stars eternally. 


THOMAS HARDY 


A COMMONPLACE DAY 


The day is turning ghost, 

And scuttles from the kalendar in fits and furtively, 
To join the anonymous host 

Of those that throng oblivion; ceding his place, maybe, 
To one of like degree. 


I part the fire-gnawed logs, 
Rake forth the embers, spoil the busy flames, and lay the ends 
Upon the shining dogs; 
Further and further from the nooks the twilight’s stride 
extends, 


And beamless black impends. 


Nothing of tiniest worth 
Have I wrought, pondered, planned; no one thing asking 
blame or praise, 
Since the pale corpse-like birth 
Of this diurnal unit, bearing blanks in all its rays— 
Dullest of dull-hued Days! 


Wanly upon the panes 
The i slides, as have slid since morn my colourless thoughts; 
and yet 
Here, while Day’s presence wanes, 
And over him the sepulchre-lid is slowly lowered and set, 
He wakens my regret. 


Regret—though nothing dear 

That I wot of, was toward in the wide world at his prime, 
Or bloomed elsewhere than here, 

To die with his decease, and leave a memory sweet, sublime, 
Or mark him out in Time. ... 
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—Yet, maybe, in some soul, 

In some spot undiscerned on sea or land, some impulse rose, 
Or some intent upstole 

Of that enkindling ardency from whose maturer glows 
The world’s amendment flows; 


But which, benumbed at birth 

By momentary chance or wile, has missed its hope to be 
Embodjed on the earth; 

And undervoicings of this loss to man’s futurity 
May wake regret in me. 


THOMAS HARDY 


NEUTRAL TONES 


We stood by a pond that winter day, 
And the sun was white, as though chidden of God, 
And a few leaves lay on the starving sod; 


—They had fallen from an ash, and were gray. 


Your eyes on me were as eyes that rove 

Over tedious riddles of years ago; 

And some words played between us to and fro 
On which lost the more by our love. 


The smile on your mouth was the deadest thing 
Alive enough to have strength to die; 
And a grin of bitterness swept thereby 

Like an ominous bird a-wing. . . . 


Since then, keen lessons that love deceives, 
And wrings with wrong, have shaped to me 
Your face, and the God-curst sun, and a tree, 


And a pond edged with grayish leaves. 


THOMAS HARDY 


THE VOICE 


Woman much missed, how you call to me, call to me, 
Saying that now you are not as you were 

When you had changed from the one who was all to me, 
But as at first, when our day was fair. 


Can it be you that I hear? Let me view you, then, 
Standing as when I drew near to the town 

Where you would wait for me: yes, as I knew you then, 
Even to the original air-blue gown! 


Or is it only the breeze, in its listlessness 
Travelling across the wet mead to me here, 
You being ever dissolved to existlessness, 
Heard no more again far or near? 


Thus I; faltering forward, 
Leaves around me falling, 

Wind oozing thin through ie thorn from norward, 
And the woman calling. 


THOMAS HARDY 


“1 LOOK INTO MY GLASS” 


I look into my glass, 

And view my wasting skin, 

And say, “Would God it came to pass 
My heart had shrunk as thin!”’ 


For then, I, undistrest 

By hearts grown cold to me, 
Could lonely wait my endless rest 
With equanimity. 


But Time, to make me grieve, 
Part steals, lets part abide; 

And shakes this fragile frame at eve 
With throbbings of noontide. 


THOMAS HARDY 


“REGRET NOT ME” 


Regret not me; 
Beneath the sunny tree 
I lie uncaring, slumbering peacefully. 


Swift as the light 
» I flew my faery flight; 
Ecstatically I moved, and feared no night. 


I did not know 
That heydays fade and go, 
But deemed that what was would be always so. 


I skipped at morn 
Between the yellowing corn, 


Thinking it good and glorious to be born. 


J ran at eves 
Among the piled-up sheaves, 
. rd e e 9 
Dreaming, “I grieve not, therefore nothing grieves.’ 


Now soon will come 
The apple, pear, and plum, 
And hinds will sing, and autumn insects hum. 


Again you will fare 
To cider-makings rare, 
And junketings; but I shall not be there. 


Yet gaily sing 
Until the pewter ring 
Those songs we sang when we went gipsying. 
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And lightly dance 
Some triple-timed romance 
In coupled figures, and forget mischance; 


And mourn not me 
Beneath the yellowing tree; 
For I shall mind not, slumbering peacefully. 


THOMAS HARDY 


HIS IMMORTALITY 


I saw a dead man’s finer part 
Shining within each faithful heart 
Of those bereft. Then said I: “This must be 
His immortality.” 


I looked there as the seasons wore, 
And stifl his soul continuously bore 
A life in theirs. But less its shine excelled 
Than when I first beheld. 


His fellow-yearsmen passed, and then 

In later hearts I looked for him again; 

And found him—shrunk, alas! into a thin 
And spectral mannikin. 


Lastly I ask—now old and chill— 
If aught of him remain unperished still; 
And find, in me alone, a feeble spark, 
Dying amid the dark. 


THOMAS HARDY 


DURING WIND AND RAIN 


They sing their dearest songs— 
He, she, all of them—yea, 
Treble and tenor and bass, 
And one to play; 
With the candles mooning each face. . . . 
Ah, no; the years O! 
How the sick leaves reel down in throngs! 


They clear the creeping moss— 
Elders and juniors—aye, 
Making the pathways neat 
And the garden gay; 
And they build a shady seat... . 
Ah, no; the years, the years; 
See, the white storm-birds wing across! 


They are blithely breakfasting all— 
Men and maidens—yea, 
Under the summer tree, 
With a glimpse of the bay, 
While pet fowl come to the knee. ... 
Ah, no; the years O! 
And the rotten rose is ript from the wall. 


They change to a high new house, 
He, she, all of them—aye, 
Clocks and carpets and chairs 
On the lawn all day, 
And brightest things that are theirs... . 
Ah, no; the years, the years; 
Down their carved names the rain-drop ploughs. 


TO 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


‘MY DELIGHT AND THY DELIGHT’ 


My delight and thy delight 
Walking, like two angels white, 
In the gardens of the night: 


My desire and thy desire 
Twining to a tongue of fire, 
Leaping live, and laughing higher; 
Thro’ the everlasting strife 
In the mystery of life. 


Love, from whom the world begun, 
Hath the secret of the sun. 


Love can tell, and love alone, 
Whence the million stars were strewn, 
Why each atom knows its own, 
How, in spite of woe and death, 

Gay is life, and sweet is breath: 


This he taught us, this we knew, 
Happy in his science true, 
Hand in hand as we stood 
Neath the shadows of the wood, 
Heart to heart as we lay 
In the dawning of the day. 


If 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


THE GARDEN IN SEPTEMBER 


Now thin mists temper the slow-ripening beams 
Of the September sun: his golden gleams 
On gaudy flowers shine, that prank the rows 
Of high-grown hollyhocks, and all tall shows 
That Autumn flaunteth in his bushy bowers; 
Where tomtits, hanging from the drooping heads 
Of giant sunflowers, peck the nutty seeds; 
And in the feathery aster bees on wing 
Seize and set free the honied flowers, 
Till chousand stars leap with their visiting: 
While ever across the path mazily flit, 
Unpiloted in the sun, 
The dreamy butterflies 
With dazzling colours powdered and soft glooms, 
White, black and crimson stripes, and peacock eyes, 
Or on chance flowers sit, 
With idle effort plundering one by one 
The nectaries of deepest-throated blooms. 


With gentle flaws the western breeze 
Into the garden saileth, 
Scarce here and there stirring the single trees, 
For his sharpness he vaileth: 
So long a comrade of the bearded corn, 
Now from the stubbles whence the shocks are borne, 
O’er dewy lawns he turns to stray, 
As mindful of the kisses and soft play 
Wherewith he enamoured the diche heareed May, 
Ere he deserted her; 
Lover of fragrance, and too late repents; 
Nor more of heavy hyacinth now may drink, 
Nor spicy pink, 
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Nor summer's rose, nor garnered lavender, 
But the few lingering scents 

Of streakéd pea, and gillyflower, and stocks 
Of courtly purple, and aromatic phlox. 


And at all times to hear are drowsy tones 
Of dizzy flies, and humming drones, 
With sudden flap of pigeon wings in the sky, 
Or the wild cry 
Of thirsty rooks, that scour ascare 
The distant blue, to watering as they fare 
With creaking pinions, or—on business bent, 
If aught their ancient polity displease,— 
Gome gathering to their colony, and there 
Settling in ragged parliament, 
Some stormy council hold in the high trees. 
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ELEGY 


The wood is bare: a river-mist is steeping 
The trees that winter’s chill of life bereaves: 
Only their stiffened boughs break silence, weeping 


Over their fallen leaves; 


That lie upon the dank earth brown and rotten, 
Miry and matted in the soaking wet: 
Forgotten with the spring, that is forgotten 
By them that can forget. 


Yet it was here we walked when ferns were springing, 
And through the mossy bank shot bud and pp er 
Here found in summer, when the birds were singing, 
A green and pleasant shade. 


"Twas here we loved in sunnier days and greener; 
And now, in this disconsolate decay, 
I come to see her where I most have seen her, 


And touch the happier day. 


For on this path, at every turn and corner, 
The fancy of her figure on me falls: 
Yet walks she with the slow step of a mourner, 
Nor hears my voice that calls. 


So through my heart there winds a track of feeling, 
A path of memory, that is all her own: 
Whereto her phantom beauty ever stealing 
Haunts the sad spot alone. 
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About her steps the trunks are bare, the branches 
Drip heavy tears upon her downcast head; 
And bleed from unseen wounds that no sun stanches, 
For the year’s sun is dead. 


And dead leaves wrap the fruits that summer planted: 

And birds that love the South have taken wing. 

The wanderer, loitering o’er the scene enchanted, 
Weeps, and despairs of spring. 


5 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


THE HABIT OF PERFECTION 


Elected Silence, sing to me 

And beat upon my whorléd ear, 
Pipe me to pastures still and be 
The music that I care to hear. 


Shape nothing, lips; be lovely-dumb: 
It is the shut, the curfew sent 
From there where all surrenders come 


Which only makes you eloquent. 


Be shelléd, eyes, with double dark 
And find the uncreated light: 

This ruck and reel which you remark 
Coils, keeps, and teases simple sight. 


Palate, the hutch of tasty lust, 
Desire not to be rinsed with wine: 
The can must be so sweet, the crust 
So fresh that come in fasts divine! 


Nostrils, your careless breath that spend 
Upon the stir and keep of pride, 

What relish shall the censers send 
Along the sanctuary side! 


O feel-of-primrose hands, O feet 
That want the yield of plushy sward, 
But you shall walk the golden street 
And you unhouse and house the Lord. 


And, Poverty, be thou the bride 

And now the marriage feast begun, 
And lily-coloured clothes provide 
Your spouse not laboured-at nor spun. 
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SPRING AND FALL 
To a Young Child 


Margarét, are you grieving 

Over Goldengrove unleaving? 

Leaves, like the things of man, you 

Wath your fresh thoughts care for, can you? 
Ah! 4s the heart grows older 

It will come to such sights colder 

By and by, nor spare a sigh 

Though worlds of wanwood leafmeal lie; 
And yet you will weep and know why. 
Now no matter, child, the name: 
Sdérrow’s springs 4re the same. 

Nor mouth had, no nor mind, expressed 
What heart heard of, ghost guessed: 

It is the blight man was born for, 

It is Margaret you mourn for. 
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FELIX RANDAL 


Felix Randal the farrier, O he is dead then? my duty all ended, 

Who have watched his mould of man, big-boned and hardy- 
handsome 

Pining, pining, till time when reason rambled in it and some 

Fatal four disorders, fleshed there, all contended? 


Sickness broke him. Impatient he cursed at first, but mended 

Being anointed and all; though a heavenlier heart began some 

Months earlier, since I had our sweet reprieve and ransom 

Tendered to him. Ah well, God rest him all road ever he 
offended! 


This seeing the sick endears them to us, us too it endears. 

My tongue had taught thee comfort, touch had quenched thy 
tears, 

Thy tears that touched my heart, child, Felix, poor Felix 
Randal; 


How far from then forethought of, all thy more boisterous 
years, 

When thou at the random grim forge, powerful amidst peers, 

Didst fettle for the great grey drayhorse his bright and 
battering sandal! 
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THE STARLIGHT NIGHT 


Look at the stars! look, look up at the skies! 
O look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 
The bright boroughs, the circle-citadels there! 
Down in dim woods the diamond delves! the elves’-eyes! 
The grey lawns cold where gold, where quickgold lies! 
Wind-beat whitebeam! airy abeles set on a flare! 
Flake-doves sent floating forth at a farmyard scare!— 
Ah well! it is all a purchase, all is a prize. 


Buy then! bid then!—What?—Prayer, patience, alms, vows. 
Look, look: a May-mess, like on orchard boughs! 
Look! March-bloom, like on mealed-with-yellow sallows! 
These are indeed the barn; withindoors house 
The shocks. This piece-bright paling shuts the spouse 
Christ home, Christ and his mother and all his A liows 
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THE CANDLE INDOORS 


Some candle clear burns somewhere I come by. 

I muse at how its being puts blissful back 

With yellowy moisture mild night’s blear-all black, 
Or to-fro tender trambeams truckle at the eye. 

By that window what task what fingers ply, 

I plod wondering, a-wanting, just for lack 

Of answer the eagerer a-wanting Jessy or Jack 
There God to aggrandise, God to glorify.— 


Come you indoors, come home; your fading fire 
Mend first and vital candle in close heart’s vault: 
You there are master, do your own desire; 

What hinders? Are you beam-blind, yet to a fault 
In a neighbour deft-handed? are you that liar 

And, cast by conscience out, spendsavour salt? 
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THE WINDHOVER: 
To Crist our Lorp 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in 
his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the hurl 
and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the thing! 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! anp the fire that breaks from thee then, a billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier! 


No wonder of it: shéer plod makes plough down sillion 


Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 
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THE LEADEN ECHO AND THE GOLDEN ECHO 
(MAIDENS SONG FROM ST, WINEFRED'S WELL) 
Tue LEADEN ECHO 


How to kéep—is there 4ny any, is there none such, nowhere 
known some, bow or brooch or braid or brace, lace, latch 
or catch or key to keep 

Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, . . . from 

, vanishing away? 

O sas no frowning of these wrinkles, rankéd wrinkles 

eep, 

Déwn: i waving off of these most mournful messengers, 
still messengers, sad and stealing messengers of grey? 

No there’s none, there’s none, O no there’s none, 

Nor can you long be, what you now are, called fair, 

Do what you may do, what, do what you may, 

And wisdom is early to despair: 

Be beginning; since, no, nothing can be done 

To keep at bay 

Age and age’s evils, hoar hair, 

Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying, death’s worst, winding 
sheets, tombs and worms and tumbling to decay; 

So be beginning, be beginning to despair. 

O there’s none; no no no there’s none: 

Be beginning to despair, to despair, 

Despair, despair, despair, despair. 


Tue GOLDEN EcHo 
Spare! 
There is one, yes I have one (Hush there!); 
Only not within seeing of the sun, 
Not within the singeing of the strong sun, 
Tall sun’s tingeing, or treacherous the tainting of the earth’s air, 
Somewhere elsewhere there is ah well where! one, 
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Orie. Yes I can tell such a key, I do know such a place, 

Where whatever's prized and passes of us, everything that’s 
fresh and fast flying of us, seems to us sweet of us and 
swiftly away with, done away with, undone, 

Undone, done with, soon done with, and yet dearly and 
dangerously sweet 

Of us, the wimpled-water-dimpled, not-by-morning-matchéd 


ace, 

The flower of beauty, fleece of beauty, too too apt to, ah! 
to fleet, ; 

Never fleets more, fastened with the tenderest truth 

To its own best being and its loveliness of youth: it is an ever- 
lastingness of, O it is an all youth! 

Come then, your ways and airs and looks, locks, maiden gear, 
gallantry and gaiety and grace, 

Winning ways, airs innocent, maiden manners, sweet looks, 
loose locks, long locks, lovelocks, gaygear, going gallant, 
girlerace— 

Resign them, sign them, seal them, send them, motion them 
with breath, 

And with sighs soaring, soaring sighs deliver 

ae ieee aaa a Acer it, early now, long before 

eat 

Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God, 
beauty’s self and beauty’s aie 


See; not a hair is, not an eyelash, not the least lash lost; every 


air 
Is, hair of the head, numbered. 
Nay, what we had lighthanded left in surly the mere mould 
Will have waked and have waxed and have walked with the 
wind what while we slept, 
This side, that side hurling a heavyheaded hundredfold 
What while we, while we slumbered. 
O then, weary then why should we tread? O why are we so 
haggard at the heart, so care-coiled, care-killed, so fagged, 
so fashed, so cogged, so cumbered, 
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When the thing we freely forfeit is kept with fonder a care, 

Fonder a care kept than we could have kept it, kept 

Far with fonder a care (and we, we should have lost it) finer, 
fonder 

A care kept—Where kept? Do but tell us where kept, 
where.— 

Yonder.—What high as that! We follow, now we follow.— 
Yonder, yes yonder, yonder, 

Yonder. 
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TO THE ROSE UPON THE ROOD OF TIME 


Red Rose, proud Rose, sad Rose of all my days! 
Come near me, while I sing the ancient ways: 
Cuchulain battling with the bitter tide; 

The Druid, grey, wood-nurtured, quiet-eyed, 
Who cast round Fergus dreams, aaa ruin untold; 
And thine own sadness, whereof stars, grown old 
In dancing silver-sandalled on the sea, 

Sing in their high and lonely melody. 

Come near, that no more blinded by man’s fate, 
I find under the boughs of love and hate, 

In all poor foolish things that live a day, 


Eternal beauty wandering on her way. 


Come near, come near, come near—Ah, leave me still 
A little space for the rose-breath to fill! 

Lest I no more hear common things that crave; 
The weak worm hiding down in its small cave, 
The field-mouse running by me in the grass, 
And heavy mortal hopes that toil and pass; 

But seek alone to hear the strange things said 

By God to the bright hearts of those long dead, 
And learn to chaunt a tongue men do not know. 
Come near; I would, before my time to go, 

Sing of old Eire and the ancient ways: 

Red Rose, proud Rose, sad Rose of all my days. 
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THE HEART OF THE WOMAN 


O what to me the little room 

That was brimmed up with prayer and rest; 
He bade me out into the gloom, 

And my breast lies upon his breast. 


O what to me my mother’s care, 

The house where I was safe and warm; 
The shadowy blossom of my hair 
Will hide us from the bitter storm. 


O hiding hair and dewy eyes, 

Iam no more with life and death, 
My heart upon his warm heart lies, 
My breath is mixed into his breath. 
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THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE 


The trees are in their autumn beauty, 

The woodland paths are dry, 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine-and-fifty swans. 


The nineteenth autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 

All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 
Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water, 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away: 
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MY HOUSE 


An ancient bridge, and a more ancient tower, 
A farmhouse that is sheltered by its wall, 

An acre of stony ground, 

Where the symbolic rose can break in flower, 
Old ragged elms, old thorns innumerable, 
The sound of the rain or sound 

Of every wind that blows; 

The stilted water-hen 

Crossing stream again 


Scared by the splashing of a dozen cows; 


A winding stair, a chamber arched with stone, 
A grey stone fireplace with an open hearth, 

A candle and written page. 

Il Penseroso’s Platonist toiled on 

In some like chamber, shadowing forth 

How the daemonic rage 

Imagined everything. 

Benighted travellers 

From markets and from fairs 

Have seen his midnight candle glimmering. 


Two men have founded here. A man-at-arms 
Gathered a score of horse and spent his days 

In this tumultuous spot, 

Where through long wars and sudden night alarms 
His dwindling score and he seemed castaways 
Forgetting and forgot; 

And I, that after me 

My bodily heirs may find, 

To exalt a lonely mind, 

Befitting emblems of adversity. 
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A DIALOGUE OF SELF AND SOUL 


My Soul. 1 summon to the winding ancient stair; 


Set all your mind upon the steep ascent, 
Upon the broken, crumbling battlement, 
Upon the breathless starlit air, 

Upon the star that marks the hidden pole; 
Fix every wandering thought upon 

That quarter where all thought is done: 
Who can distinguish darkness from the soul? 


My Self. The consecrated blade upon my knees 


Is Sato’s ancient blade, still as it was, 

Still razor-keen, still like a looking-glass 
Unspotted by the centuries; 

That flowering, silken, old embroidery, torn 
From some court-lady’s dress and round 
The wooden scabbard bound and wound, 
Can, tattered, still protect, faded adorn. 


My Soul. Why should the imagination of a man 


Long past his prime remember things that are 
Emblematical of love and war? 

Think of ancestral night that can, 

If but imagination scorn the earth 

And intellect its wandering 

To this and that and t’other thing, 

Deliver from the crime of death and birth. 


My Self. Montashigi, third of his family, fashioned it 


Five hundred years ago, about it lie 
Flowers from I know not what embroidery— 
Heart's purple—and all these I set 
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For emblems of the day against the tower 
Emblematical of the night, 

And claim as by a soldier’s right 

A charter to commit the crime once more. 


My Soul. Such fullness in that quarter overflows 
And falls into the basin of the mind 
That man is stricken deaf and dumb and blind, 
For intellect no longer knows 
Is from the Ought, or Knowér from the Known— 
That is to say, ascends to Heaven; 
Only the dead can be forgiven; 
But when I think of that my tongue’s a stone. 


II 


My Self. A living man is blind and drinks his drop. 
What matter if the ditches are impure? 
What matter if I live it all once more? 
Endure that toil of growing up; 
The ignominy of boyhood; the distress 
Of boyhood changing into man; 
The unfinished man and his pain 
Brought face to face with his own clumsiness; 


The finished man among his enemies?— 
How in the name of Heaven can he escape 
That defiling and disfigured shape 

The mirror of malicious eyes 

Casts upon his eyes until at last 

He thinks that shape must be his shape? 
And what’s the good of an escape 

If honour find him in the wintry blast? 


I am content to live it all again 


And yet again, if it be life to pitch 
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Into the frog-spawn of a blind man’s ditch, 
A blind man battering blind men; 

Or into that most fecund ditch of all, 

The 1olly that man does 

Or must suffer, if he woos 

A proud woman not kindred of his soul. 


I am content to follow to its source, 
Every event in action or in thought, 
Measure the lot; forgive myself the lot! 
When such as I cast out remorse 

So great a sweetness flows into the breast 
We must laugh and we must sing, 

We are blest by everything, 

Everything we look upon is blest. 
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SAILING TO BYZANTIUM 


I 


That is no country for old men. The young 
In one another's arms, birds in the trees, 
—Those dying generations—at their song, 

The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas, 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 
Whatever is begotten, born, and dies. 

Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Monuments of unageing intellect. 


II 


An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
For every tatter in its mortal dress, 

Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence; 

And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 


Il 
O sages standing in God’s holy fire 


As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing-masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 


Into the artifice of eternity. 


IV 


Once out of nature I shall never take 
My bodily form from any natural thing, 
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But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and Zoid enamelling 

To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a a bough to sing 

To lords and ladies of Byzantium 

Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 
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BYZANTIUM 


The unpurged images of day recede; 

The Emperor's drunken soldiery are abed; 
Night resonance recedes, night-walkers’ song 
After great cathedral gong; 

A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains 

All that man is, 

All mere complexities, 

The fury and the mire of human veins. 


Before me floats an image, man or shade, 

Shade more than man, more image than a shade; 
For Hades’ bobbin bound in mummy-cloth 

May unwind the winding path; 

A mouth that has no moisture and no breath 
Breathless mouths may summon; 

I hail the superhuman; 


I call it death-in-life and life-in-death. 


Miracle, bird or golden handiwork, 
More miracle than bird or handiwork, 
Planted on the star-lit golden bough, 
Can like the cocks of Hades crow, 

Or, by the moon embittered, scorn aloud 
In glory of changeless metal 

Common bird or petal 

And all complexities of mire or blood. 


At midnight on the Emperor’s pavement flit 
Flames that no faggot feeds, nor steel has lit, 
Nor storm disturbs, flames begotten of flame, 
Where blood-begotten spirits come 

And all complexities of leave, 
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Dying into a dance, 
An agony of trance, 
An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve. 


Astraddle on the dolphin’s mire and blood, 
Spirit after spirit! The smithies break the flood, 
The golden smithies of the Emperor! 

Marbles of the dancing floor 

Break bitter furies of complexity, 

Those images that yet 


Fresh images beget, 
That pis a that gong-tormented sea. 
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MEN IMPROVE WITH THE YEARS 


I am worn out with dreams; 

A weather-worm, marble triton 
Among the streams; 

And all day long I look 

Upon this lady’s beauty 

As though I had found in a book 
A pictured beauty, 

Pleased to have flied the eyes 
Or the discerning ears, 

Delighted to be but wise, 

For men improve with the years; 
And yet, and yet, 

Is this my dream, or the truth? 
O would that we had met 
When I had my burning youth! 
But I grow old among dreams, 
A weather-worn, marble triton 
Among the streams. 
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COOLE AND BALLYLEE, 1931 


Under my window-ledge the waters race, 

Otters below and moor-hens on the top, 

Run for a mile undimmed in Heaven’s face 

Then darkening through ‘dark’ Raftery’s ‘cellar’ drop, 
Run underground, rise in a rocky place 

In Coole demesne, and there to finish up 

Spread to a’lake and drop into a hole. 

What's water but the generated soul? 


Upon the border of that lake’s a wood 

Now all dry sticks under a wintry sun, 

And in a copse of beeches there I stood, 

For Nature’s pulled her tragic buskin on 

And all the rant’s a mirror of my mood: 

At sudden thunder of the mounting swan 

I turned about and looked where branches break 
The glittering reaches of the flooded lake. 


Another emblem there! That stormy white 

But seems a concentration of the sky; 

And, like the soul, it sails into the sight 

And in the morning’s gone, no man knows why; 
And is so lovely that it sets to right 

What knowledge or its lack had set awry, 

So arrogantly pure, a child might think 

It can be murdered with a spot of ink. 


Sound of a stick upon the floor, a sound 

From somebody that toils from chair to chair; 
Beloved books that famous hands have bound, 

Old marble heads, old pictures everywhere; 

Great rooms where travelled men and children found 
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Content or joy; a last inheritor 
Where none has reigned that lacked a name and fame 
Or out of folly into folly came. 


A spot whereon the founders lived and died 
Seemed once more dear than life; ancestral trees, 
Or gardens rich in memory glorified 

Marriages, alliances and families, 

And every bride’s ambition satisfied. 

Where fashion or mere fantasy decrees 

Man shifts about—all that great glory spent— 
Like some poor Arab tribesman and his tent. 


We were the last romantics—chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness; 

Whatever's written in what poets name 

The book of the people; whatever most can bless 
The mind of man or elevate a rhyme; 

But all is changed, that high horse riderless, 
Though mounted in that saddle Homer rode 
Where the swan drifts upon a darkening flood. 
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MYSELF 


There is a garden, grey 
With mists of autumntide; 
Under the giant boughs, 
Stretched green on every side, 


Along the lonely paths, 
A little child like me, 

With face, with hands like mine, 
Plays ever silently; 


On, on, quite silently, 
When I am there alone, 

Turns not his head; lifts not his eyes; 
Heeds not as he plays on. 


After the birds are flown 
From singing in the trees, 

When all is grey, all silent, 
Voices, and winds, and bees; 


And I am there alone: 
Forlornly, silently, 

Plays in the evening garden 
Myself with me. 
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THE MASSACRE 


The shadow of a poplar tree 
Lay in that lake ee sun, 

As I with my little sword went in— 
Against a thousand, one. 


Haughty and infinitely armed, 
Insolent in their wrath, 
Plumed high with purple plumes they held 


The narrow meadow path. 


The air was sultry; all was still; 
The sun like flashing glass; 

And snip-snap my light-whispering steel 
In arcs of light did pass. 


Lightly and dull fell each proud head, 
Spiked keen without avail, 

Till swam my uncontented blade 
With ichor green and pale. 


And silence fell: the rushing sun 
Stood still in paths of heat, 

Gazing in waves of horror on 
The dead about my feet. 


Never a whir of wing, no bee 
Stirred o’er the shameful slain; 

Nought but a thirsty wasp crept in, 
Stooped, and came out again. 

The very air trembled in fear; 
Eclipsing shadow seemed 

Rising in crimson waves of gloom— 
On one who dreamed. 
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SHADOW 


Even the beauty of the rose doth cast, 
When its bright, fervid noon is past, 
A still and lengthening shadow in the dust, 
Till darkness come 
And take its strange dream home. 


The transient bubbles of the water paint 
*Neath their frail arch a shadow faint; 
The golden nimbus of the windowed saint, 
Till shine the stars, 
Casts pale and trembling bars. 


The loveliest thing earth hath, a shadow hath, 

A dark and livelong hint of death, 

Haunting it ever till its last faint breath. 
Who, then, may tell 

The beauty of heaven's shadowless asphodel? 
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CLEAR EYES 


Clear eyes do dim at last, 
And cheeks outlive their rose. 
Time, heedless of the past, 
No loving-kindness knows; 
Chill unto mortal lip 
Still Lethe flows. 


Griefs, too, but brief while stay, 
And sorrow, being o’er, 
Its salt tears shed away, 
Woundeth the heart no more. 
Stealthily lave those waters 
That solemn shore. 


Ah, then, sweet face burn on, 
While yet quick memory lives! 
And Sorrow, ere thou art gone, 
Know that my heart forgives— 
Ere yet, grown cold in peace, 
It loves not, nor grieves. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


ALL THAT’S PAST 


Very old are the woods; 
And the buds that break 
Out of the brier’s boughs, 
When March winds wake, 
So old with their beauty are— 
Oh, no man knows 
Phrough what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose. 


Very old are the brooks; 
And the rills that rise 
Where snow sleeps cold beneath 
The azure skies 
Sing such a history 
Of come and gone, 
Their every drop is as wise 
As Solomon. 


Very old are we men; 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden 
By Eve's nightingales; 
We wake and whisper awhile, 
But, the day gone by, 
Silence and sleep like fields 
Of amaranth lie. 
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THE SIGN-POST 


The dim sea glints chill, The white sun is shy, 

And the skeleton weeds and the never-dry, 

Rough, long grasses keep white with frost 

At the hilltop by the finger-post; 

The smoke of the pecliets cy is puffed 

Over hawthorn berry and hazel tuft. 

I read the sign. Which way shall I go? 

A voice says: You would not have doubted so 

At twenty. Another voice gentle with scorn 

Says: At twenty you wished you had never been born. 


One hazel lost a leaf of gold 

From a tuft at the tip, when the first voice told 
The other he wished to know what ’twould be 
To be sixty by this same post. “You shall see,” 
He laughed—and I had to join his laughter— 
“You shall see; but either before or ies 
Whatever happens, it must befall, 

A mouthful of earch to remedy all 

Regrets and wishes shall freely be given; 

And if there be a flaw in that heaven 

"Twill be freedom to wish, and your wish may be 
To be here or anywhere talking to me, 

No matter what the weather, on earth, 

At any age between death and birth,— 

To see what day or night can be, 

The sun and the frost, the land and the sea, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring,— 

With a poor man of any sort, down to a king, 
Standing upright out in the air 

Wondering where he shall journey, O where?” 
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THE OWL 


Downhill I came, hungry, and yet not starved; 
Cold, yet had heat within me that was proof 
Against the North wind; tired, yet so aa rest 
Had seemed the sweetest thing under a roof. 


Then at the inn I had food, fire, and rest, 
Knowing how hungry, cold, and tired was I. 
All of the night was quite barred out except 
An owl’s cry, a most melancholy cry 


Shaken out long and clear upon the hill, 
No merry note, nor cause of merriment, 
But one telling me plain what I escaped 
And others could not, that night, as in I went. 


And salted was my food, and my repose, 
Salted and sobered, too, by the bird’s voice 
Speaking for all who lay under the stars, 


Soldiers and poor, unable to rejoice. 
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MELANCHOLY 


The rain and wind, the rain and wind, raved endlessly. 

On me the Summer storm, and fever, and melancholy 
Wrought magic, so that if I feared the solitude 

Far more I feared all company: too sharp, too rude, 

Had been the wisest or the dearest human voice. 

What I desired I knew not, but whate’er my choice 

Vain it must be, Iknew. Yet naught did my despair 

But sweeten the strange sweetness, while through the wild air 
All day long I heard a distant cuckoo calling 

And, soft as dulcimers, sounds of near water falling, 

And, softer, and remote as if in history, 

Rumours of what had touched my friends, my foes, or me 
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OLD MAN 


Old Man, or Lad’s-love,—in the name there’s nothing 
To one that knows not Lad’s-love, or Old Man, 

The hoar-green feathery herb, almost a tree, 

Growing with rosemary and lavender. 

Even to one that knows it well, the names 

Half decorate, half perplex, the thing it is: 

At least, what that is clings not to the names 

In spite of time. And yet I like the names. 


The herb itself I like not, but for certain 
I love it, as some day the child will love it 
Who plucks a feather from the door-side bush 
Whenever she goes in or out of the house. 
Often she waits there, snipping the tips and shrivelling 
The shreds at last on to the path, perhaps 
Thinking, perhaps of nothing, till she sniffs 
Her fingers and runs off. The bush is still 
But half as tall as she, though it is as old; 
So well she clips it. Not a word she says; 
And I can only wonder how much hereafter 
She will remember, with that bitter scent, 
Of garden rows, and ancient damson trees 
Topping a hedge, a bent path to a door, 
A low thick bush beside the door, and me 
Forbidding her to pick. 

As for myself, 
Where first I met the bitter scent is lost. 
I, too, often shrivel the grey shreds, 
Sniff them and think and sniff again and try 
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Once more to think what it is I am remembering, 
Always in vain. I cannot like the scent, 

Yet I would rather give up others more sweet, 
With no meaning, than this bitter one. 

I have mislaid the key. I sniff the spray 

And think of nothing; I see and I hear nothing; 
Yet seem, too, to be listening, lying in wait 

For what I should, yet never can, remember: 

No garden appears, no path, no hoar-green bush 
Of Lad’s-love, or Old Man, no child beside, 
Neither father nor mother, nor any playmate; 
Only an avenue, dark, nameless, without end. 
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SEDGE-WARBLERS 


This beauty made me dream there was a time 
Long past and irrecoverable, a clime 

Where any brook so radiant racing clear 
Through buttercup and kingcup bright as brass 
But gentle, nourishing the meadow grass 

That leans and scurries in the wind, would bear 
Another beauty, divine and feminine, 

Child to the sun, a nymph whose soul unstained 
Could love all day, and never hate or tire, 

A lover of ead or immortal kin. 


And yet, rid of this dream, ere I had drained 

Its poison, quieted was my desire 

So that I aly looked into the water, 

Clearer than any goddess or man’s daughter, 

And hearkened while it combed the dark green hair 

And shook the millions of the blossoms white 

Of water-crowfoot, and curdled to one sheet 

The flowers fallen from the chestnuts in the park 

Far off. And sedge-warblers, clinging so light 

To willow twigs, sang longer than the lark, 

Quick, shrill, or grating, a song to match the heat 

Of the strong sun, nor less the water’s cool, 

Gushing through narrows, swirling in the pool. 

Their song that lacks all words, alt melody, 
sweetness almost, was dearer then to me 

Than sweetest voice that sings in tune sweet words. 

This was the best of Mae small brown birds 

Wisely reiterating endlessly 

What no man learnt yet, in or out of school. 
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TEARS 


It seems I have no tears left. They should have fallen— 
Their ghosts, if tears have ghosts, did fall—that day 
When twenty hounds streamed by me, not yet combed out 
But still all equals in their rage of gladness 

Upon the scent, made one, like a great dragon 

In Blooming Meadow that bends towards the sun 

And once bore hops: and on that other day 

When I stepped out from the double-shadowed Tower 
Into an April morning, stirring and sweet 

And warm. Strange solitude was there and silence. 

A mightier charm than any in the Tower 

Possessed the courtyard. They were changing guard, 
Soldiers in line, young English countrymen, 

Fair-haired and ruddy, in white tunics. Drums 

And fifes were playing “The British Grenadiers.” 

The men, the music piercing that solitude 

And silence, told me truths I had not dreamed, 

And have forgotten since their beauty passed. 
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OUT IN THE DARK 


Out in the dark over the snow 
The fallow fawns invisible go 
With the fallow doe; 

And the winds blow 

Fast as the stars are slow. 


Stealthily the dark haunts round 

And, when the lamp goes, without sound 
At a swifter bound 

Than the swiftest hound, 

Arrives, and all clse is drowned; 


And I and star and wind and deer, 
Are in the dark together,—near, 
Yet far,—and fear 

Drums on my ear 

In that sage company drear. 


How weak and little is the light, 
All the universe of sight, 

Love and delight, 

Before the might, 

If you love it not, of night. 
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MY SHY HAND 


My shy hand shades a hermitage apart, 

O large enough for thee, and thy brief hours. 
Life i ae is sweeter held than in God’s heart, 
Stiller than in the heavens of hollow flowers. 


The wine is gladder there than in gold bowls, 
And Time shall not drain thence, nor trouble spill. 
Sources between my fingers feed all souls, 

Where thou mayest ool thy lips, and draw thy fill. 


Five cushions hath my hand, for reveries; 
And one deep pillow for thy brow’s fatigues; 
Languour se yimie all winterlong, and ease 
For ever from the vain untravelled leagues. 


Thither your years may gather in from storm, 
And Love, that sleepeth there, will keep thee warm. 
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EXPOSURE 


Our brains ache, in the merciless iced east winds that knife 


US... 
Wearied we awake because the night is silent . . . 
Low drooping flares confuse our memory of the salient . . . 
Worried by silence, sentries whisper, curious, nervous, 


But nothing happens. 


Watching, we héar the mad gusts tugging on the wire, 
Like twitching agonies of men among its brambles. 
Northward incessantly, the flickering gunnery rumbles, 
Far off, like a dull rumour of some other war. 

What are we doing here? 


The poignant misery of dawn begins to grow... 
We na kaos ae lasts, rain als aa clouds sag stormy. 
Dawn massing in the east her melancholy army 
Attacks once more in ranks on shivering ranks of gray, 
But nothing happens. 


Sudden successive flights of bullets streak the silence, 

Less deadly than the air that shudders black with snow, 

With adilons flowing flakes that flock, pause and renew, 

We aaa them wandering up and down the wind’s non- 
chalance, 


But nothing happens. 


Pale flakes with lingering stealth come feeling for our faces— 
We cringe in holes, back on forgotten dreams, and stare, snow- 


Deep into ‘grassier ditches. So we drowse, sun-dozed, 
Littered with blossoms trickling where the blackbird fusses. 
Is it that we are dying? 
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Slowly our ghosts drag home: glimpsing the sunk fires glozed 

With crusted dark-red jewels; crickets jingle there; 

For hours the innocent mice rejoice: the house is theirs; 

Shutters and doors all closed: on us the doors are closed— 
We turn back to our dying. 


Since we believe not otherwise can kind fires burn; 

Nor ever suns smile true on child, or field, or fruit. 

For God's invincible spring our love is made afraid; 

Therefore, not loath, we lie out here; therefore were born, 
For love of God seems dying. 


To-night, His frost will fasten on this mud and us, 
Shrivelling many hands and puckering foreheads crisp. 
The burying-party, picks ind shovels in their shaking grasp, 
Pause over beeen faces. All their eyes are ice, 

But nothing happens. 
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SPRING OFFENSIVE 


Halted against the shade of a last hill, 

They fed, and, lying easy, were at ease 

And, finding comfortable chests and knees, 

Carelessly slept. But many there stood still 

To face the stark, blank sky beyond the ridge, 
Knowing their feet had come to the end of the world. 


Marvelling they stood, and watched the long grass swirled 
By the May breeze, murmurous with wasp and midge, 
For though the summer oozed into their veins 

Like an injected drug for their bodies’ pains, 

Se! on their souls hung the imminent line of grass, 


Fearfully flashed the sky’s mysterious’ glass. 


Hour after hour they ponder the warm field— 

And the far valley behind, where the buttercup 

Had blessed with gold their slow boots coming up. 
Where even the little brambles would not yield, 

But clutched and clung to them like sorrowing hands: 
They breathe like trees unstirred. 


Till like a cold gust thrills the little word 

At which each body and its soul begird 

And tighten them for battle. No alarms 

Of bugles, no high flags, no clamorous haste— 

Only a lift and flare of eyes that faced 

The sun, like a friend with whom their love is done. 
O larger shone that smile against the sun,— 
Mightier than his whose bounty these have spurned. 


So, soon they topped the hill, and raced together 
Over an open stretch of herb and heather 
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Exposed. And instantly the whole sky burned 
With fury against them; earth set sudden cu 

In thousands for their blood; and the green alse 
Chasmed and steepened sheer to infinite space. 


Of them who running on that last high place 
Leapt to swift unseen bullets, or went up 

On the hot blast and fury of hell’s upsurge, 

Or plunged and fell away past this world’s verge, 
Some say God caught them even before they fell. 


But what say such as from existence’ brink 
Ventured but drave too swift to sink. 

The few who rushed in the body to enter hell, 
And there out-fiending all its fiends and flames 
With superhuman inhumanities, 

Long-famous glories, immemorial shames— 

And crawling slowly back, have by degrees 
Regained cool peaceful air in wonder— 

Why speak they not of comrades that went under? 
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INSENSIBILITY 


I 
Happy are men who yet before they are killed 
Can let their veins run cold. 
Whom no compassion fleers 
Or makes their feet 
Sore on the alleys cobbled with their brothers. 
The front,line withers, 
But they are troops who fade, not flowers, 
For poets’ tearful fooling: 
Men, gaps for filling: 
Losses who might have fought 
Longer; but no one bothers. 


Il 


And some cease feeling 

Even themselves or for themselves. 

Dullness best solves 

The tease and doubt of shelling, 

And Chance’s strange arithmetic 

Comes simpler than the reckoning of their shilling. 
They keep no check on armies’ decimation. 


Il 


Happy are these who lose imagination: 

They have enough to carry with ammunition. 

Their spirit drags no pack, 

Their old wounds save with cold can not more ache. 
Having seen all things red, 

Their eyes are rid 

Of the hurt of the colour of blood for ever. 

And terror’s first constriction over, 

Their hearts remain small-drawn. 
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Their senses in some scorching cautery of battle 
Now long since ironed, 
Can laugh among the dying, unconcerned. 


IV 


Happy the soldier home, with not a notion 
How somewhere, every dawn, some men attack, 
And many sighs are drained. 

Happy the lad whose mind was never trained: 
His days are worth forgetting more than not. 
He sings along the march 

Which we march taciturn, because of dusk, 

The long, forlorn, relentless trend 

From larger day to huger night. 


V 


We wise, who with a thought besmirch 
Blood over all our soul, 

How should we see our task 

But through his blunt and lashless eyes? 
Alive, he is not vital overmuch; 

Dying, not mortal overmuch; 

Nor sad, nor proud, 

Nor curious at all. 

He cannot tell 


Old men’s placidity from his. 


VI 
But cursed are dullards whom no cannon stuns, 
That they should be as stones; 
Wretched are they, and mean 
With paucity that never was simplicity. 
By choice they made themselves immune 
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To pity and whatever mourns in man 

Before the last sea and the hapless stars; 
Whatever mourns when many leave these shores; 
Whatever shares 

The eternal reciprocity of tears. 
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FUTILITY 


Move him into the sun— 

Gently its touch awoke him once, 

At home, whispering of fields unsown. 
Always it woke him, even in France, 
Until this morning and this snow. 

If anything might rouse him now 

The Kind old sun will know. 


Think how it wakes the seeds— 

Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 

Are limbs so dear-achieved, are sides 
Full-nerved,—still warm,—too hard to stir? 
Was it for this the clay grew tall? 

—O what made fatuous sunbeams toil 

To break earth’s sleep at all? 


WILFRED OWEN 


a 
A TERRE 
(BEING THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANY SOLDIERS) 


Sit on the bed; I’m blind, and three parts shell, 
Be careful; can’t shake hands now; never shall. 
Both arms have mutinied against me—brutes. 
My fingers fidget like ten idle brats. 


I tried to peg out soldierly—no use! 

One dies of war like any old disease. 

This bandage feels like pennies on my eyes. 

I have my medals?:—Discs to make eyes close. 

My glorious ribbons:—Ripped from my own back 
In scarlet shreds. (That's for your poetry book.) 


A short life and a merry one, my buck! 

We used to say we'd hate to live dead old,— 

Yet now .. . I'd willingly be puffy, bald, 

And patriotic. Buffers catch from boys 

At least the jokes hurled at them. I suppose 

Little 'd ever teach a son, but hitting, 

Shooting, war, hunting, all the arts of hurting. 
Well, that’s what I learnt,—that, and making money. 
Your fifty years ahead seem none too many? 

Tell me how long I’ve got? God! For one year 
To help myself to nothing more than air! 

One Spring! Is one too good to spare, too long? 
Spring wind would work its own way to my lung, 
And grow me legs as quick,as lilac-shoots. 

My servant's lamed, but listen how he shouts! 
When I’m lugged out, he’ll still be good for that. 
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Here in this mummy-case, you know, I've thought 
How well I might have swept his floors for ever, 
I'd ask no night off when the bustle’s over, 
Enjoying so the dirt. Who's prejudiced 
Against a grimed hand when his own’s quite dust, 
Less live than specks that in the sun-shafts turn, 
Less warm than dust that mixes with arms’ tan? 
I'd love to be a sweep, now, black as Town, 
Yes, ora muckman. Must I be his load? 
O Life, Life, let me breathe,—a dug-out rat! 
Not worse than ours the existences rats lead— 
Nosing along at night down some safe vat, 
They find a shell-proof home before they rot. 
Dead men may envy living mites in cheese, 
Or good germs even. Microbes have their joys, 
rei subdivide, and never come to death, 
Certainly flowers have the easiest time on earth. 
“T shall be one with nature, herb, and stone.” 
Shelley would tell me. Shelley would be stunned; 
The dullest Tommy hugs that fancy now. 
“Pushing up daisies” is their creed, you know. 
To grain, then, go my fat, to buds my sap, 
For all the usefulness there is in soap. 
D’you think the Boche will ever stew man-soup? 
Some day, no doubt, if... 

Friend, be very sure 
I shall be better off with plants that share 
More peaceably the meadow and the shower. 
Soft rains will touch me,—as they could touch once, 
And nothing but the sun shall make me ware. 
Your guns may crash around me. I'll not hear; 
Or, if I wince, I shall not know I wince. 
Don't take my soul’s poor comfort for your jest. 
Soldiers may grow a soul when turned to fronds, 
But here the thing’s best left at home with friends. 
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My soul’s a little grief, grappling your chest, 
To climb your throat on sobs; easily chased 
On other sighs and wiped by fresher winds. 


Carry my crying spirit till ic’s weaned 
To do without what blood remained these wounds. 
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STRANGE MEETING 


It seemed that out of battle I escaped 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long since scooped 
Through granites which Titanic wars had groined. 
Yet also there encumbered sleepers eat 

Too fast in thought or death to be bestirred. 

Then, as I probed them, one sprang up, and stared 
With piteous recognition in fixed eyes, 

Lifting distressful hands as if to bless. 

And by his smile, I knew that sullen hall; 

With a thousand fears that vision’s face was grained; 
Yet no blood reached there from the upper ground, 
And no guns thumped, or down the flues made moan. 
“Strange friend,” I said, “Here is no cause to mourn.” 
“None,” said the other, “save the undone years, 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours, 

Was my life also; I went hunting wild 

After the wildest beauty in the world, 

Which lies not calm in eyes, or braided hair, 

But mocks the steady running of the hour, 

And if it grieves, grieves richlier than here. 

For by my glee might many men have laughed, 

And of my weeping something has been left, 

Which must die now. I mean the truth untold, 

The pity of war, the pity war distilled. 

Now men will go content with what we spoiled. 

Or, discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled. 

They will be swift with swiftness of the tigress, 

None will break ranks, though nations trek from progress. 
Courage was mine, and I had mystery; 

Wisdom was mine, and I had mastery; 

To miss the march of this retreating world 

Into vain citadels that are not walled. 

Then, when much blood had clogged their chariot-wheels 
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I would go up and wash them from sweet wells, 
Even with truths that lie too deep for taint. 

I would have poured my spirit without stint 

But not through wounds; not on the cess of war. 
Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds were. 
I am the enemy you killed, my friend. 

I knew you in this dark; for so you frowned 
Yesterday through me as you jabbed and killed. 

I parried; but my hands were leach and cold. 

Let us sleep now...” 
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RETURNING, WE HEAR THE LARKS 


Sombre the night is: 
And, though we have our lives, we know 
What sinister threat lurks there. 


Dragging these anguished limbs, we only know 
This poison-blasted track opens on our camp— 
On a little safe sleep. 


But hark! Joy—joy—strange joy. 
Lo! Heights of night ringing with unseen larks: 
Music showering on our upturned listening faces. 


Death could drop from the dark 

As easily as song— 

But song only dropped, 

Like a blind man’s dreams on the sand 

By dangerous tides; 

Like a girl’s dark hair, for she dreams no ruin lies there, 
Or her kisses where a serpent hides. 
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BREAK OF DAY IN THE TRENCHES 


The darkness crumbles away— 

It is the same old druid Time as ever. 
Only a live thing leaps my hand— 

A yeaa pein rat— 

As I pull the parapet’s po 

To scl behind mA ee i 

Droll rat, they would shoot you if they knew 
Your cosmopolitan sympathies 

(And God knows what antipathies). 
Now you have touched this English hand 
You will do the same to a German— 
Soon, no doubt, if it be your pleasure 
To cross the sleeping green between. 

It seems you inivardl grin as you pass 
Strong eyes, fine limbs, haughty athletes 
Less chanced than you for life, 

Bonds to the whims of murder, 
Sprawled in the bowels of the earth, 

The torn fields of France. 

What do you see in our eyes 

At the shrieking iron and flame 

Hurled through still heavens? 

What quaver—what heart aghast? 
Poppies whose roots are in man’s veins 
Drop, and are ever dropping; 

But mine in my ear is safe, 

Just a little white with the dust. 
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GIRL TO SOLDIER ON LEAVE 


I love you, Titan lover, 

My own storm-days’ Titan. 
Greater than the son of Zeus, 

I know whom I would choose. 


Titan—my splendid rebel— 

The old Prometheus 

Wanes like a ghost before your power: 
His pangs were joys to yours. 


Pallid days, arid and wan, 
Tied your soul fast: 
Babel-cities’ smoky tops 
Pressed upon your growth 


Weary gyves. What were you 
But a word in the brain’s ways, 
Or the sleep of Circe’s swine? 
One gyve holds you yet. 


It held you hiddenly on the Somme 
Tied from my heart at home: 
O must it loosen now? I wi 


You were bound with the old, old gyves. 


Love! You love me—your eyes 
Have looked through death at mine. 
You have tempted a grave too much. 
I let you—I repine. 
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DAUGHTERS OF WAR 


Space beats the ruddy freedom of their limbs, 
Their naked dances with man’s spirit naked 
By the root side of the tree of lif 

(The under side of things 

And shut from earth’s profoundest eyes). 


I saw in prophetic gleams 

These mighty daughters in their dances 

Beckon each soul aghast from its crimson corpse 

To mix in their glittering dances: 

I heard the mighty daughters’ giant sighs 

In sleepless passion for he sons of valour 

And envy of the days of flesh, 

Barring their love with mortal boughs across— 

The mortal boughs, the mortal tree of life. 

The old bark burnt with iron wars 

They blow to a live flame 

To char the young green days 

And reach the occult soul; they have no softer lure, 
No softer lure than the savage ways of death. 

We were satisfied of our lords the moon and the sun 
To take our wage of sleep and bread and warmth— 
These maidens came—these strong everliving Amazons, 
And in an easy might their wrists 

Of night’s sway and noon’s sway the sceptres brake, 
Clouding the wild, the soft lustres of our eyes. 


Clouding the wild lustres, the clinging tender lights; 
' Driving the darkness into the flame of day 

With the Amazonian wind of them 

Over our corroding faces 

That must be broken—broken for evermore, 
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So the soul can leap out 

Into their huge embraces. 

Though there are human faces 

Best sculptures of Deity, 

And sinews lusted after 

By the Archangels tall, 

Even these must leap to the love-heat of these maidens 
From the flame of terrene days, 

Leaving grey ashes to the wind—to the wind. 


One (whose great lifted face, 

Where wisdom’s strength and beauty’s strength 
And the thewed strength of large beasts 

Moved and merged, gloomed and lit) 

Was speaking, surely, as the earth-men’s earth fell 


away; 
Whose ahs hearing drank the sound 
Where pictures, lutes, and mountains mixed 
With the loosed spirit of a thought, 
Essenced to language thus— 


“My sisters force their males 

From the doomed earth, from the doomed glee 

And hankering of hearts. 

Frail hands gleam up through the human quagmire, 
and lips of ash 

Seem to wail, as in sad faded paintings 

Far-sunken and strange. 

My sisters have their males 

Clean of the dust of old days 

That clings about those white hands 

And yearns in those voices sad: 

But these shall not see them, 

Or think of them in any days or years; 

They are my sisters’ lovers in other days and years.” 
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DEAD MAN’S DUMP 


The plunging limbers over the shattered track 
Racketed with their rusty freight, 

Stuck out like many crowns of thorns, 

And the rusty stakes like sceptres old 

To stay the flood of brutish men 

Upon our brothers dear. 


The wheels lurched over sprawled dead 

But pained them not, though their bones crunched; 
Their shut mouths made no moan. 

They lie there huddled, friend and foeman, 

Man born of man, and born of woman; 

And shells go crying over them 

From night till night and now. 


Earth has waited for them, 

All the time of their growth 
Fretting for their decay: 

Now she has them at last! 

In the strength of their strength 
Suspended—stopped and held. 


What fierce imaginings their dark souls lit? 
Earth! Have they gone into you? 
Somewhere they must have gone, 

And flung on your hard back 

Is their souls’ sack, 

Emptied of God-ancestralled essences. 
Who hurled them out? Who hurled: 


None saw their spirits’ shadow shake the grass, 
Or stood aside for the half used life to pass 
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Out of those doomed nostrils and the doomed mouth, 
When the swift iron burning bee 


Drained the wild honey of their youth. 


What of us who, flung on the shrieking pyte, 
Walk, our usual thoughts untouched, 

Our lucky limbs as on ichor fed, 

Immortal seeming ever? 

Perhaps when the flames beat loud on us, 

A fear may choke in our veins 

And the startled blood may stop. 


The air is loud with death, 

The dark air spurts with fire, 

The explosions ceaseless are. 

Timelessly now, some minutes past, 

These dead strode time with vigorous life, 
Till the shrapnel called “An end!” 

But not to all. In bleeding pangs 

Some borne on stretchers dreamed of home, 
Dear things, war-blotted from their hearts. 


A man’s brains splattered on 

A stretcher-bearer’s face; 

His shook shoulders slipped their load, 
But when they bent to Jook again 
The drowning soul was sunk too deep 
For human tenderness. 


They left this dead with the older dead, 
Stretched at the cross roads. 


Burnt black by strange decay 
Their sinister bices lie, 

The lid over each eye; 

The grass and coloured clay 
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More motion have than they, 
Joined to the great sunk silences. 


Here is one not long dead. 

His dark hearing caught our far wheels, 

And the choked soul stretched weak hands 

To reach the living word the far wheels said; 

The blood-dazed intelligence beating for light, 
Crying through the suspense of the far torturing wheels 
Swift for the end to break 

Or the wheels to break, 

Cried as the tide of the world broke over his sight, 
“Will they come: Will they ever come?” 

Even as the mixed hoofs of the mules, 

The quivering-bellied mules, 

And the rushing wheels all mixed 

With his tortured upturned sight. 


So we crashed round the bend, 

We heard his weak scream, 

We heard his very last sound, 

And our wheels grazed his dead face. 
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WEDDED 


They leave their love-lorn haunts, 
Their sigh-warm floating Eden; 
And they are mute at once, 
Mortals by God unheeden, 

By their past kisses chidden. 


But they have kist and known 
Clear things we dim by guesses— 
Spirit to spirit grown: 

Heaven, born 1n hand-caresses. 
Love, fall from sheltering tresses. 


And they are dumb and strange: 
Bared trees bowed from each other. 
Their last green interchange 


What lost dreams shall discover? 
Dead, strayed, to love-strange lover. 
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A WORKING PARTY 


Three hours ago he blundered up the trench, 
Sliding and poising, groping with his boots; 
Sometimes he tripped and lurched against the walls 
With hands that pawed the sodden bags of chalk. 
He couldn’t see the man who walked in front; 
Only he heard the drum and rattle of feet 
Stepping along the trench-boards,—often splashing 
Wretchedly where the sludge was ankle-deep. 


Voices would grunt, “Keep to your right,—make way!” 
When squeezing past the men from the front-line: 
White faces peered, puffing a point of red; 

Candles and braziers glinted through the chinks 

And curtain-flaps of dug-outs; then the gloom 
Swallowed his sense of sight; he ont and swore 
Because a sagging wire had caught his neck. 

A flare went up; the shining whiteness spread 

And flickered upward, showing nimble rats, 

And mounds of glimmering sand-bags, bleached with rain 
Then the slow, silver moment died in dark. 


The wind came posting by with chilly gusts 
And buffeting at corners, piping thin 

And dreary through the crannies; rifle-shots 
Would split and crack and sing along the night, 
And shell came calmly through the drizzling air 
To burst with hollow bang below the hill. 


Three hours ago he stumbled up the trench; 
Now he will never walk that road again: 

He must be carried back, a jolting lump 
Beyond all need of tenderness and care; 

A nine-stone corpse with nothing more to do. 
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He was a young man with a meagre wife 
And two fale children in a Midland town; 
He showed the photograph to all his mates; 
And they conailered im a decent chap 
Who did his work and hadn’t much to say, 
And always laughed at other people’s jokes 
Because he hadn’t any of his own. 


That night, when he was busy at his job 

Of piling bags along the parapet, 

He thought how slow time went, stamping his feet, 
And blowing on his fingers, pinched with cold. 


He thought of getting back by half-past twelve, 
And tot of rum to send him warm to sleep 

In draughty dug-out frowsty with the fumes 
Of coke, and full of snoring, weary men. 


He pushed another bag along the top, 
Craning his body outward; then a flare 

Gave one white glimpse of No Man’s Land and wire; 
And as he dropped his head the instant split 

His startled es with lead, and all went out. 
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LAMENTATIONS 


I found him in a guard-room at the Base. 
From the blind darkness I had heard his crying 
And blundered in. With puzzled, patient face 
A sergeant watched him; it was no good trying 
To stop it; for he howled and beat his chest. 
And, all because his brother had gone West, 
Raved at the bleeding war; his rampant grief 
Moaned, shouted, sobbed, and choked, while he 
was kneeling 
Half-naked on the floor. In my belief 
Such men have lost all patriotic feeling. 
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THE DEATH-BED 


He drowsed and was aware of silence heaped 
Round him, unshaken as the steadfast walls; 
Aqueous like floating rays of amber light, 
Soaring and quivering in the wings of sleep, 
Silence and safety; and his mortal shore 

Lipped by the inward moonless waves of death. 


Some one was holding water to his mouth. 

He swallowed, unresisting; moaned and dropped 
Through crimson gloom to darkness; and forgot 
The opiate throb and ache that was his wound. 
Water—calm, sliding green above the weir; 
Water—a sky-lit alley for his boat, 

Bird-voiced, and bordered with reflected flowers 
And shaken hues of summer: drifting down, 

He dipped contented oars, and sighed, and slept. 


Night, with a gust of wind, was in the ward, 
Blowing the curtain to a glimmering curve. 
Night. He was blind; he could not see the stars 
Glinting among the wraiths of wandering cloud; 
Queer blots of colour, purple, scarlet, green, 
Flickered and faded in his drowning eyes. 


Rain; he could hear it rustling through the dark; 
Fragrance and passionless music woven as one; 
Warm rain on drooping roses; pattering showers 
That soak the woods; not the harsh rain that sweeps 
Behind the thunder, but a trickling peace 

Gently and slowly washing life away. 
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He stirred, shifting his body; then the pain 

Leaped like a prowling beast, and gripped and tore 

His groping dreams with eanene claws and fangs. 

But some one was beside him; soon he lay 

Shuddering because that evil thing had passed. 

And Death, who'd stepped toward him, paused and stared. 


Light many lamps and gather round his bed. 

Lend him your eyes, warm blood, and will to live. 
Speak to him; rouse him; you may save him yet. 
He’s young; he hated war; how should he die 
When cruel old campaigners win safe through? 


But Death replied: “I choose him.”” So he went, 
And there was silence in the summer night; 
Silence and safety; and the veils of sleep. 

Then, far away, the thudding of the guns. 
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“ALL THE HILLS AND VALES ALONG’ 


All the hills and vales along 
Earth is bursting into song, 
And the singers are the chaps 
Who are going to die perhaps. 
O sing, marching men, 
Till the valleys ring again. 
Give your gladness to earth’s keeping, 
So be glad, when you are sleeping. 


Cast away regret and rue, 
Think what you are marching to. 
Little live, great pass. 
Jesus Christ and Barabbas 
Were found the same day. 
This died, that went his way. 
So sing with joyful Breaths 
For why, you are going to death. 
Teeming earth will surely store 


All the gladness that you pour. 


Earth that never doubts nor fears, 
Earth that knows of death, not tears, 
Earth that bore with joyful ease 
Hemlock for Socrates, 
Earth that blossomed and was glad 
"Neath the cross that Christ had, 
Shall rejoice and blossom too 
When the bullet reaches you. 
Wherefore, men marching 
On the road to death, sing! 
Pour your gladness on earth’s head, 
So be merry, so be dead. 
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From the hills and valleys earth 

Shouts back the sound of mirth, 

Tramp of feet and lilt of song 

Ringing all the road along. 

All the music of their going, 

Ringing swinging glad song-throwing, 

Earth will echo still, when foot 

Lies numb and voice mute. 
On, marching men, on 
To the gates of death with song. 
Sow your gladness for earth’s reaping, 
So you may be glad, though sleeping. 
Strew your gladness on earth's bed, 
So be merry, so be dead. 
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DEUS LOQUITUR 


That’s what I am: a thing of no desire, 
With no path to discover and no plea 

To offer up, so be my altar fire 

May burn before the hearth continuously, 
To be 

For wayward men a steadfast light to see. 


They know me in the morning of their days, 

But ere noontide forsake me, to discern 

New lore and hear new riddles. But moonrays 
Bring them back footsore, humble, bent, a-burn 
To turn 

And warm them by my fire which they did spurn. 


They flock together like tired birds. “We sought 
Full many stars in many skies to see, 

But ever knowledge disappointment brought. 
Thy light alone, Lord, burneth steadfastly.” 

Ah me! 

Then it is I who fain would wayward be. 
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TO POETS 


We are the homeless, even as you, 

Who hope and never can begin. 

Our hearts are wounded through and through 
Like yours, but our hearts bleed within. 

We too make music, but our tones 

Scape not the barrier of our bones. 


We have no comeliness like you. 

We toil, unlovely, and we spin. 

We start, return: we wind, undo: 
We hope, we err, we strive, we sin, 
We love: your love’s not greater, but 
The lips of our love’s eight stay shut. 


We have the evil spirits too 

That shake our soul with battle-din. 
But we have an eviller spirit than you, 
We have a dumb spirit within: 

The exceeding bitter agony 

But not the exceeding bitter cry. 
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ROOKS 


There, where the rusty iron lies, 

The rooks are cawing all the day. 
Perhaps no man, until he dies, 

Will understand them, what they say. 


The evening makes the sky like clay. 
The slow wind waits for night to rise. 
The world is half-content. But they 


Still trouble all the trees with cries, 

That know, and cannot put away, 
The yearning to the soul ae flies 

From day to night, from night to day. 
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THE MARCH BEE 


A warning wind finds out my resting-place 

And in a mountain cloud the lost sun chills; 

Night comes; and yet before she shows her face 

The sun flings off the shadows, warm light fills 

The valley and the clearings on the hills. 

Bleak crow the moorcocks on the fen’s blue plashes, 

But here I warm myself with these bright looks and flashes. 


And warmed like me the merry humble-bee 

Puts fear aside, runs forth to catch the sun, 

And by the ploughland’s shoulder comes to see 

The flowers that like him best, and seems to shun 

Cold countless quaking wind-flowers every one, 
Primroses too; but makes poor grass his choice 

Where small wood-strawberry blossoms nestle and rejoice. 


The magpies steering round from wood to wood, 
Tree-creeper flickering up the elm’s green rind, 
Bold gnats that revel round my solitude 

And most this pleasant bee intent to find 

The new-born joy, inveigle the rich mind 

Long after darkness comes cold-lipped to one 
Still listening to the bee, still basking in the sun. 
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THE VETERAN 


He stumbles silver-haired among his bees, 

Now with the warm sun mantling him; he plods 

Taking his honey under the pippin-trees, 

Where every sprig with rich red harvest nods. 
He marks the skies’ intents, 

And like a child, his joy still springing new, 

In this fantastic garden the year through 

He steeps himself in nature’s opulence. 


Mellow between the leafy maze smiles down 
September’s sun, swelling his multitude 
Of gold and red and green and russet-brown 
Lavished in plenty’s lusty-handed mood 

For this ofd man who goes 
Reckoning ripeness, shoring the lolling sprays, 
And fruits which early gusts made castaways— 
From the deep grasses thriftily rescuing those. 


Babble he will, lingeringly, lovingly, 
Of all the glories of this fruitful place, 
Counting the virtues of each several tree, 
Her years, her yield, her hardihood or grace; 
While through this triumph-song, 
As through their shielding leaves, fie year's fruits burn 
In bright eye-cozening colour, turn by turn, 


From cool black cherries till gold quinces throng 


Blossoming the blue mists with their queenly scent. 

Who hearing him can think what dragging years 

Of drouthy raids and frontier-fights he spent, 

With drum and fife to drown his clamouring fears? 
Here where the grapes turn red 
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On the red walls, and honey in the hives 
Is like drift snow, contentment only thrives, 
And the long misery of the Line is dead. 


Resting in his old oaken-raftered room, 

He sits and watches the departing light 

Crimsoning like his apple-trees in bloom, 

With dreaming gratitude and calm delight. 
And fast the peering sun 

Has lit the blue delft ranged along the wall, 

The painted clock and Squirrel’s Funeral, 

And through the cobwebs traced his rusty gun. 


And then the dusk, and sleep, and while he sleeps, 
Apple-scent floods and honey’s fragrance there, 
And old-time wines, whose secret he still keeps, 
Are beautiful upon the marvelling air. 

And if sleep seem unsound, 
And set old bugles pealing through the dark, 
Waked on the instant, he but wakes to hark 
His bellman cockerel crying the first round. 
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REPORT ON EXPERIENCE 


I have been young, and now am not too old; 
And I have seen the righteous forsaken, 
His health, his honour and his quality taken. 


This is not what we were formerly told. 


I have seen a green country, useful to the race, 
Knocked silly with guns and mines, its villages vanished, 
Even the last rat and last kestrel banished— 

God bless us all, this was peculiar grace. 


I knew Seraphina; Nature gave her hue, 

Glance, sympathy, note, like one from Eden. 

I saw her smile warp, heard her lyric deaden; 
She turned to harlotry;—this I took to be new. 


Say what you will, our God sees how they run. 

These disillusions are His curious proving 

That He loves humanity and will go on loving; 
Over there are faith, life, virtue in the sun. 
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BITTER SANCTUARY 


I 


She lives in the porter’s room; the plush is nicotined. 
Clients have left their photos there to perish. 

She watches through green shutters those who press 
To reach unconsciousness. 

She licks her varnished thin magenta lips, 

She picks her foretooth with a finger nail, 

She pokes fier head out to greet new clients, or 

To leave them (to what torture) waiting at the door. 


II 


Heat has locked the heavy earth, 

Given strength to every sound, 

He, where his life still holds him to the ground, 
In anaesthesia, groaning for re-birth, 

Leans at the door. 

From out the house there comes the dullest flutter; 


A lackey; and thin giggling from behind that shutter. 


Ill 


His lost eyes lean to find and read the number. 
Follows his knuckled rap, and hesirating curse. 
He cannot wake himself; he may not faeher 
While on the long white wall across the road 
Drives the thin outline of a dwindling hearse. 


IV 
Now the door opens wide. 


He: “Is there room inside?”’ 
She: “Are you past the bounds of pain?” 
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He: “May my body lie in vain 
-Among the dreams I cannot keep!” 


She: “Let him drink the cup of sleep.” 


V 
Thin arms and ghostly hands; faint sky-blue eyes; 
Long drooping lashes, lids like full-blown moons, 
Clinging to any brink of floating skies: 
What hope is there? What fearz—Unless to wake and see 
Lingering flesh, or cold eternity. 


O yet some face, half living, brings 

Far gaze to him and croons: 

She: ““You’re white. You are alone. 
Can you not approach my sphere?” 

He: “I'm changing into stone.” 

She: “Would I were! Would I were!” 

Then the white attendants fill the cup. 


VI 
In the morning through the world, 
Watch the flunkeys bring the coffec; 
Watch the shepherds on the downs, 
Lords and ladies at their toilet, 
Farmers, merchants, frothing towns. 


But look how he, unfortunate, now fumbles 
Through unknown chambers, unheedful stumbles. 
Can he evade the overshadowing night? 

Are there not somewhere chinks of braided light? 


Vil 
How do they leave who once are in those rooms? 
Some may be found, they say, deeply asleep 
In ruined tombs. 


Some in white beds, with faces round them. Some 
Wander the world, and never find a home. 
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Take from me something, 
be it all too fine 

and untranslatable and worthless 
for your purpose, 

take it, 

it’s mine; 

no one can give as I give, 
none can say, 

“take bountifully and smile 
and go away, 

then, hate for ever; 

do not stoop to send 

the little missive 

that might slay or end 

this pain for ever.” 


Your one word might stay 
the pain; 

but do not send it; 

keep yourself out of it, 
intransient; 

finish what you have begun, 
write swiftly 

with a stylus 

ial aie in sun 

and tears 

and blood, 


rain, 
and snow; 
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dip stylus in the beauty of the translatable 
things you know; 

the things I have 

are nameless, 

old and true; 

they may not be named; 

few may live and know. 
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Our hands that did not touch, 
might have met once, 
might just have gathered 
this one in this one: 
impersonal fire, beyond us, 
might have rushed 

into our fingers; 

the "d pe own then 

eing true 

gne of the other; 

our hands might have crushed 
red petal 

of an island rose, 

have done 

with vanity of written word 
and rhyme, 

might have known once 
(just in those fingers) 

other leaves and stones, 
touched Miletus, 

known Samos, 

lifted stones 

from a small shelf 

= Delos, 

et grass sli 

By ae 

(dead ten thousand years ago 
that withers never) 

in between our hands, 
laughed 

even; 

heaven is a near 

translatable thing; 

it’s here, 
it’s there... 
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I thought my thought 
might spoil your thought, 
being fierce and rare, 
holding bright points 

as stars in the mid-air, 
slaying and hating 

that which it loves most, 
even as the sun 

the host of stars of night; 
even as the sun 

must slay the stars 

by day, 

I thought my thought 
would slay; 


I thought your thought 

was rare, 

made maps for men, 

the words you write 

are chart and rudder in a storm 
or bright 

as light-house, 

set above the shoals; 


I thought your stars 
must shine for men, 
while mine, 

must shine alone, 
invisible, 

to dominate me at noon 
while others say, 

“the stars are gone, 
how odd to see 

even a whisp of moon, 
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by day’; 

I say, 

I thought that you might share my thought, 
might cry, 

“the stars are shining, 


g 
ringed about with the intolerable light 
of the sun.” 
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4 
Why did I think of others, 


(being untrue) 
say to myself, 
“this one 
and this, 
and this 
were wrecked by you,” 
say, 
“you have taken 
ruthless and with power, 
a burning glass 
that concentrates; 
the fire, 
once stolen, 
you reject the ash, 
ou take the spirit, 
let the body go, 
to wander like the ghosts 
Achilles knew”: 


why did I hesitate? 
I heard a voice, 
reiterate an oracle that gravely spoke: 
“you took and did not give, 
you praised and knew 
the song they made was worthless, 
a the note 
ey sun 
— ioe 
heavy and leaden by your silver-note, 
the throat they lifted to bared winds 
was slain 
by voices in the wind; 
you heard, 
they did not hear; 
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you used them as the oracle, the seer 
that speaks numb and unheeding what he says, 
on bled them of their genius, 
eing dear 
to oracle and altar of the Sun; 
we say, 
you took whatever fire there was 
and left them without love 
and without power; 


desjre crept to your knees, 

ou took it not to warm yourself 
es to tempt near 
the things that otherwise must perish 


in the wind 
and fire.” 
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You didn’t know 

those Gods that pass, 

those feet that come and go, 
the parting of the curtain 
where waves swell, 

the holy sands, 

the cee a holy well, 

the wave that burns 

and breaks a sharper blue 
because for just one moment 
some deft thought 

severed the curtain 

of that “then” and “now’’. 


You thought as poets think, 
suavely it’s true, 
and you could turn 
oo river-runnels into words, 
te 
wave-lengths in brave metres; 
e same, 
the spell 
had passed you, 
left you comfortless; 
you did not sense the wings beyond the gate; 
you could not see, 
you could not touch and feel, 
actually the sea-sand 
and the sea-shell. 


If you had caught my hand, 
we would have dipped 

our fingers 

in any Icy river, 


sipped 
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a nectar 

that had spoiled your life, 
slain sister, 

daughter, 

mother, 

friend and wife, 
demanded headier loves 
than your heart knew. 


SONGS FROM CYPRUS 


I 


Gather for festival, 

bright weed and purple shell; 
make, on the holy sand, 
pattern as one might make 
who tread, with rose-red heel, 
a measure 


pleasureful; 


such as those songs we made 
in rose and myrtle shade, 
where rose and myrtle fell 
(shell-petal or rose-shell), 
on just such holy sand; 

ah, the song 

musical; 

ae me white rose and red; 
ind me, in citron glade, 
citron of precious weight; 
spread gold before her feet; 
ah, weave the citron flower; 
hail goddess, 

beautiful. 
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Il 


Bring fluted asphodel, 
take strip and bar of silver, 
fling them before Love’s shrine; 


see the white flowers turn red, 
fragrance whereof the dead 
breathe faintly by their river, 


by Lethe’s bank are rose, 
and all the silver bars 


shape to taut bows and arrows, 
wherewith Love fronts his foes, 


(ah, friend, beware his ae) 


wherewith Love fronts his foes. 


Io! 


H. D. 


Til 


Where is the nightingale, 
in what myrrh-wood and dim: 
ah, let the night come black, 
for we would conjure back 
all that enchanted him, 

all that enchanted him. 


Where is the bird of fire: 
in what packed hedge or rose? 
in what roofed ledge of flower? 
no other creature knows 
what magic lurks within, 

what magic lurks within. 


Bird, bird, bird, bird, we cry, 
hear, pity us in pain: 
hearts break in the sunlight, 
hearts break in daylight rain, 
only night heals again, 

only night heals again. 
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LAST HOURS 


The cool of an oak’s unchequered shade 
Falls on me as I lie in deep grass 

Which rushes upward, blade beyond blade. 
While higher the darting grass-flowers pass 
Piercing the blue with ee crocketed spires 
And waving flags, and the ragged fires 

Of the sorrel’s cresset—a green, brave town 
Vegetable, new in renown. 


Over the tree’s edge, as over a mountain 
Surges the white of the moon, 

A cloud comes up like the surge of a fountain, 
Pressing round and low at first, but soon 
Heaving and piling a round white dome. 
How lovely it is to be at home 

Like an insect in the grass 

Letting life pass! 


There’s a scent of clover crept through my hair 
From the full resource of some purple dome 
Where that lumbering bee, who can hardly bear 
His burden above me, never has clomb. 

But not even the scent of insouciant flowers 
Makes pause the hours. 


Down the valley roars a townward train. 
I hear it throu f the grass 

Dragging the links of my shortening chain 
Southwards, alas! 
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PIANO 


Softly, in the dusk, a woman is singing to me; 

Taking me back down the vista of years, till I see 

A child sitting under the piano, in the boom of the tingling 
strings 

And pressing the small, poised feet of a mother who smiles as 
she sings. 


In spite of myself, the insidious mastery of son : 

Betrays me back, till the heart of me weeps to belong 

To the old Sunday evenings at home, with winter outside 
And hymns in the cosy parlour, the tinkling piano our guide. 


So now it is vain for the singer to burst into clamour 

With the great black piano appassionato. The glamour 

Of childish days is upon me, my manhood is cast 

Down in the flood of remembrance I weep like a child for the 
past 
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AUTUMN RAIN 


The plane leaves 
fall black and wet 


on the lawn; 


the cloud sheaves 
in heaven’s fields set 
droop and are drawn 


in falling seeds of rain; 
the seed of heaven 
on my face 


falling—I hear again 
like echoes even 


that softly pace 


heaven’s muffled floor, 
the winds that tread 
out all the grain 


of tears, the store 
harvested 
in the sheaves of pain 


caught up aloft: 
the sheaves of dead 
men that are slain 


now winnowed soft 
on the floor of heaven; 
manna invisible 


of all the pain 
here to us given; 
finely divisible 
falling as rain. 
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THE MOSQUITO 


When did you start your tricks, 
Monsieur? 


What do you stand on such high legs for? 
Why this length of shredded shank, 


You exaltation? 


Is it so that you shall lift your centre of gravity upwards 
And weigh no more than air as you alight upon me, 
Stand upon me weightless, you phantom: 


I heard a woman call you the Winged Victory 
In sluggish Venice. 
You turn your head towards your tail, and smile. 


How can you put so much devilry 
Into that translucent phantom shred 


Of a frail corpus? 


Queer, with your thin wings and your streaming legs, 
How you sail like a heron, or a dull clot of air, 
A nothingness. 


Yet what an aura surrounds you; 
Your evil little aura, prowling, and casting a numbness on 
my mind. 


That is your trick, your bit of filthy magic: 
Invisibility, and the anaesthetic power 
To deaden my attention in your direction. 


But I know your game now, streaky sorcerer. 
Queer, how you stalk and prowl the air 
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In circles and evasions, enveloping me, 
Ghoul on wings 
Winged Victory. 


Settle, and stand on long thin shanks 
Eyeing me sideways, and cunningly conscious that I am aware, 
You speck. 


I hate the way you lurch off sideways into air 
Having read my thoughts against you. 


Come then, let us play at unawares, 
And see who wins in this sly game of bluff. 
Man or mosquito. 


You don’t know that I exist, and I don’t know that you exist. 
Now then! 


It is your trump, 

It is your hateful little trump, 

You pointed fiend, 

Which shakes my sudden blood to hatred of you: 
It is your small, high, hateful bugle in my ear. 


Why do you do it? 

Surely it is bad policy. 

They say you can't help it. 

If that is so, then I believe a little in Providence protecting 
the innocent. 


But it sounds so amazingly like a slogan, 
A yell of triumph as you snatch my scalp. 


Blood, red blood 
Super-magical 
Forbidden liquor. 
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I behold you stand 

For a second enspasmed in oblivion, 
Obscenely ecstasied 

Sucking live blood, 

My blood. 


Such silence, such suspended transport, 


Such gorging, 
Such obscenity of trespass. 


You stagger 

As well as you may. 

Only your accursed hairy frailty, 

Your own imponderable weightlessness 

Saves you, wafts you away on the very draught my anger 
makes in its snatching. 


Away with a paean of derision, 
You winged blood-drop. 


Can I not overtake you: 

Are you one too many for me, 

Winged Victory? 

Am I not mosquito enough to out-mosquito you? 


Queer, what a big stain my sucked blood makes 


Beside the infinitesimal faint smear of you! 
Queer, what a dim dark smudge you have disappeared into! 
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THE SHIP OF DEATH 


I 


Now it is autumn and the falling fruit 
and the long journey towards oblivion. 


The apples falling like great drops of dew 

to bruise themselves an exit from themselves. 
And it is time to go, to bid farewell 

to one’s own self, and find an exit 


from the fallen self. 


II 
Have you built your ship of death, O have you: 
O build your ship of death, for you will need it. 


The grim frost is at hand, when the apples will fall 
thick, almost thundrous, on the hardened earth. 


And death is on the air like a smell of ashes! 
Ah! can’t you smell ite 

And in the bruised body, the frightened soul 
finds itself shrinking, wincing from the cold 
that blows upon it through the orifices. 


til 
And can a man his own quietus make 


with a bare bodkin: 


With daggers, bodkins, bullets, man can make 
a bruise or break of exit for his life; 
but is that a quietus, O tell me, is it quietus? 
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Surely not so! for how could murder, even self-murder 
ever a quietus make? 


IV 


O let us talk of quiet that we know, 
that we can know, the deep and lovely quiet 
of a strong heart at peace! 


How can we this, our own quietus, make? 


Build then the ship of death, for you must take 


the longest journey, to oblivion. 


And die the death, the long and painful death 
that lies between the old self and the new. 


Already our bodies are fallen, bruised, badly bruised, 
already our souls are oozing through the exit 
of the cruel bruise. 


Already the dark and endless ocean of the end 

is washing in through the breaches of our wounds, 
already the flood is upon us. 

Oh build your ship of death, your little ark 

and fiarnish it with food, with little cakes, and wine 
for the dark flight down oblivion. 


VI 


Piecemeal the body dies, and the timid soul 
has her footing washed away, as the dark flood rises. 


We are dying, we are dying, we are all of us dying 
and nothing will stay the death-flood rising within us 


and soon it will rise on the world, on the outside world. 
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We are dying, we are dying, piecemeal our bodies are dying 
and our strength leaves us, 

and our soul cowers naked in the dark rain over the flood, 
cowering in the last branches of the tree of our life. 


VII 
We are dying, we are dying, so all we can do 


is now to be willing to die, and to build the ship 
of death to carry the soul on the longest journey. 


3 


A little ship, with oars and food 
and little dishes, and all accoutrements 
fitting and ready for the departing soul. 


Now launch the small ship, now as the body dies 
and life departs, launch out, the fragile soul 

in the fragile ship of courage, the ark of faith 
with its store of food and little cooking pans 

and change of clothes, 

upon the flood’s black waste 

upon the waters of the end 

upon the sea of death, where still we sail 

darkly, for we cannot steer, and have no port. 


There is no port, there is nowhere to go, 

only the deepening blackness darkening still 

blacker upon the soundless, ungurgling flood 

darkness at one with darkness, up and down 

and sideways utterly dark, so there is no direction any more, 
and the little ship is there; yet she is gone. 

She is not seen, foe there is nothing to see her by. 

She is gone! gone! and yet 

somewhere she is there. 

Nowhere! 
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Vill 
And pt a gone, the aoa is gone 


completely under, gone, entirely gone. 
The upper darkness is heavy as the lower, 
between them the little ship 


is gone 
It is the end, it is oblivion. 


IX 


And yet out of eternity a thread 
af ese aie on fa blackness, 
orizontal thread 


aa: fumes a little with pallor upon the dark. 


Is it illusion? or does the pallor fume 
A little higher: 

Ah wait, wait, for there’s the dawn, 
the cruel dawn of coming back to life 
out of oblivion. 


Wait, wait, the little ship 
drifting, beneath the deachly ashy grey 
of a flood-dawn. 


Wait, wait! even so, a flush of yellow 
and strangely, O chilled wan soul, a flush of rose. 


A flush of rose, and the whole thing starts again. 


x 
The flood subsides, and the body, like a worn sea-shell 


emerges strange and lovely. 


And the little ship wings home, faltering and lapsing 
on the pink fl flood, - 
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and the frail soul steps out, into the house again 
filling the heart with peace. 


Swings the heart renewed with peace 
even of oblivion. 


Oh build your ship of death. Oh build it! 
for you will need it. 


For the voyage of oblivion awaits you. 
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FROM ‘HUGH SELWYN MAUBERLEY’ 


E, P. ODE POUR L’ELECTION DE SON SEPULCHRE 


I 


For three years, out of key with his time, 
He strove to resuscitate the dead art 

Of poetry; to maintain ‘the sublime’ 

In the old sense. Wrong from the start— 


No, hardly, but seeing he had been born 

In a half-savage country, out of date; 

Bent resolutely on wringing lilies from the acorn; 
Capaneus; trout for factitious bait; 


“ISuev ydp rou mavd’, do” évi Tpoin 

Caught in the unstopped ear; 

Giving the rocks small lee-way 

The chopoed seas held him, therefore, that year. 


His true Penelope was Flaubert, 

He fished by obstinate isles; 
Observed the elegance of Circe’s hair 
Rather than the mottoes on sundials. 


Unaffected by ‘the march of events’, 

He passed from men’s memory in lan trentiesme, 
De son eage; the case presents 

No adjunct to the Muses’ diadem. 
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Il 
The tea-rose tea-gown, etc. 
Supplants the mousseline of Cos, 
The pianola ‘replaces’ 
Sappho’s barbitos. 


Christ follows Dionysus, 
Phallic and ambrosial 
Made way for macerations; 
Caliban casts out Ariel. 


All things are a flowing, 
Sage Heracleitus says; 
But a tawdry cheapness 
Shall outlast our days. 


Even the Christian beauty 
Defects—after Samothrace; 
We see ro xaAov 

Decreed in the market-place. 


Faun’s flesh is not to us, 

Nor the saint’s vision. 

We have the Press for wafer; 
Franchise for circumcision. 


All men, in law, are equals. 

Free of Pisistratus, 

We choose a knave or an eunuch 
To rule over us. 


O bright Apollo, 

tiv’ avipa, tiv’ Apwa, tiva Oeor, 
What god, man, or hero 

Shall I place a tin wreath upon! 
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IV 
These fought in any case, 
and some believing, 
pro domo, in any case... 


Some quick to arm, 

some for adventure, 

some from fear of weakness, 

some from fear of censure, 

some for love of slaughter, in imagination, 
learning later... 

some in fear, learning love of slaughter; 


Died some, pro patria, 
non ‘dulce’ non ‘et decor’... 
walked eye-deep in hell 
believing in old men’s lies, then unbelieving 
came home, home to a lie, 
home to many deceits, 
home to old lies and new infamy; 
usury age-old and age-thick 
and liars in public places. 


Daring as never before, wastage as never before. 
Young blood and high blood, 


fair cheeks, and fine bodies; 
fortitude as never before 
frankness as never before, 


disillusions as never told in the old days, 
hysterias, trench confessions, 


laughter out of dead bellies. 
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‘SIENA MI FE; DISFECEMI MAREMMA’ 


Among the pickled foetuses and bottled bones, 
Engaged in perfecting the catalogue, 

I found the last scion of the 

Senatorial families of Strasbourg, Monsieur Verog. 


For two hours he talked of Gallifet; 
Of Dewson; of the Rhymers’ Club; 
Told me how Johnson (Lionel) died 
By falling from a high stool in a pub... 


But showed no trace of alcohol 

At the autopsy, privately performed— 

Tissue preserved—the pure mind 

Arose toward Newman as the whisky warmed. 


Dowson found harlots cheaper than hotels; 

Headlam for uplift; Image impartially imbued 

With raptures br Bacchus, Terpsichore and the Church. 
So spoke the author of “The Dorian Mood’, 


M. Verog, out of step with the decade, 
Detached from his contemporaries, 
Neglected by the young, 

Because of these reveries. 
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Xi 


‘Daphne with her thighs in bark 

Stretches toward me i leafy hands’— 
Subjectively. In the stuffed-satin drawing-room. 
I await The Lady Valentine’s commands, 


Knowing my coat has never been 
Of precisely the fashion 

To stimulate, in her, 

A durable passion; 


Doubtful, somewhat, of the value 

Of well-gowned approbation 

Of literary effort, 

But never of The Lady Valentine’s vocation: 


Poetry, her border of ideas, 

The edge, uncertain, but a means of blending 
With other strata 

Where the lower and higher have ending; 


A hook to catch the Lady Jane’s attention, 
A modulation toward the theatre, 
Also, in the case of revolution, 


A possible friend and comforter. 


Conduct, on the other hand, the soul 
“Which the highest cultures have nourished’ 
To Fleet St. where 

Dr. Johnson flourished; 


Beside this thoroughfare 
The sale of half-hose has 


Long since superseded the cultivation 
Of Pierian roses. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Thou hast committed— 
Fornication: but that was in another country, 


And besides, the wench is dead. 
THE JEW OF MALTA. 


I 


Among the smoke and fog of a December afternoon 
You have the scene arrange itself—as it will seem to do— 
With “I have saved this afternoon for you”; 

And four wax candles in the darkened room, 

Four rings of light upon the ceiling overhead, 

An atmosphere of juliet’ tomb 

Prepared for all the things to be said, or left unsaid. 

We have been, let us say, to hear the latest Pole 
Transmit the Preludes, through his hair and finger-tips. 
“So intimate, this Chopin, that I think his soul 

Should be resurrected only among friends 

Some two or three, who will not touch the bloom 

That is rubbed and questioned in the concert room.” 
—And so the conversation slips 

Among velleities and carefully caught regrets 

Through attenuated tones of violins 

Mingled with remote cornets 

And begins. 

“You do not know how much they mean to me, my friends, 
And how, how rare and strange it is, to find 

In a life composed so much, so much of odds and ends, 
(For indeed I do not love it... you knew? you are not blind! 
How keen you are!) 

To find a friend who has these qualities, 

Who has, and gives 

Those qualities upon which friendship lives. 

How much it means that I say this to you— 
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Without these friendships—life, what cauchemar!”’ 
Among the windings of the violins 

And the ariettes 

Of cracked cornets 

Inside my brain a dull tom-tom begins 
Absurdly hammering a prelude of its own, 
Capricious monotone 

That is at least one definite “‘false note’. 
—Let us take the air, in a tobacco trance, 
Admire the monuments, 

Discuss the late events, 

Correct our watches by the public clocks. 
Then sit for half an hour and drink our bocks. 


IT 


Now that lilacs are in bloom 

She has a bow! of lilacs in her room 

And twists one in her fingers while she talks. 

“Ah, my friend, you do not know, you do not know 
What life is, you should hold it in your hands”; 
(Slowly twisting the lilac stalks) 

“You let it flow from you, you let it flow, 

And youth is cruel, and has no remorse 

And smiles at situations which it cannot see.” 

I smile, of course, 

And go on drinking tea. 

“Yet with these April sunsets, that somehow recall 
My buried life, and Paris in the Spring, 

I feel immeasurably at peace, and find the world 
To be wonderful and youthful, after all.” 


The voice returns like the insistent out-of-tune 
Of a broken violin on an August afternoon: 
“IT am always sure that you understand 

My feelings, always sure that you feel, 

Sure that across the gulf you reach your hand. 
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You are invulnerable, you have no Achilles’ heel. 
You will go on, and when you have prevailed 
You can say: at this point many a one has failed. 
But what have I, but what have I, my friend, 
To give you, what can you receive from mez 
Only the friendship and the sympathy 

Of one about to reach her journey’s end. 


I shall sit here, serving tea to friends. . . .’ 


I take my hat: how can I make a cowardly amends 
For what she has said to me? 

You will see me any morning in the park 
Reading the comics and the sporting page. 
Particularly I remark 

An English countess goes upon the stage. 

-A Greek was murdered at a Polish dance, 
Another bank defaulter has confessed. 

I keep my countenance, 

I remain self-possessed 

Except when a street piano, mechanical and tired 
Reiterates some worn-out common song 

With the smell of hyacinths across the garden 
Recalling things that other people have desired. 


Are these ideas right or wrong? 


Il 


The October night comes down; returning as before 
Except for a slight sensation of being ill at ease 

I mount the stairs and turn the handle of the door 

And feel as if I had mounted on my hands and knees. 
“And so you are going abroad; and when do you return? 
But that’s a useless question. 

You hardly know when you are coming back, 

You will find so much to learn.” 

My smile falls heavily among the bric-a-brac. 
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6 ° 99 
Perhaps you can write to me. 
My self-possession flares up for a second; 


This is as I had reckoned. 


“I have been wondering frequently of late 

(But our beginnings never know our ends!) 

Why we have not developed into friends.” 

I feel like one who smiles, and turning shall remark 
Suddenly, his expression in a glass. 

My self-possession gutters; we are really in the dark. 


“For everybody said so, all our friends, 
They all were sure our feelings would relate 
So closely! I myself can hardly understand. 
We must leave it now to fate. 

You will write, at any rate. 

Perhaps it is not too late. 

I shall sit here, serving tea to friends.” 


And I must borrow every changing shape 

To find expression . . . dane, ane : 

Like a dancing bear, 

Cry like a parrot, chatter like an ape. 

Let us take the air, in a tobacco trance— 

Well! and what if she should die some afternoon, 
Afternoon grey and smoky, evening yellow and rose; 
Should die and leave me sitting pen in hand 

With the smoke coming down above the housetops; 
Doubtful, for a while 

Not knowing what to feel or if I understand 

Or whether wise or foolish, tardy or too soon... . 
Would she not have the advantage, after all? 

This music is successful with a “dying fall” 

Now that we talk of dying— 

And should I have the right to smile? 
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GERONTION 


Thou hast nor youth nor age 
But as it were an after dinner sleep 
Dreaming of both. 


Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 

Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 

I was neithes at the hot gates 

Nor fought in the warm rain 

Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a cutlass, 
Bitten by flies, fought. 

My house is a decayed house, 

And the jew squats on the window sill, the owner, 
Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels, patched and peeled in London. 
The goat coughs at night in the field overhead; 
Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds. 

The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea, 

Sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter. 


I an old man, 
A dull head among windy spaces. 


Signs are taken for wonders. “We would see a sign’! 
The word within a word, unable to speak a word, 
Swaddled with darkness. In the juvescence of the year 
Came Christ the tiger 


In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, flowering judas, 
To be eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 

Among whispers; by Mr. Silvero 

With caressing hands, at Limoges 

Who walked all night in the next room; 
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By Hakagawa, bowing among the Titians; 

By Madame de Tornquist, in the dark room 

Shifting the candles; Fraulein von Kulp 

Who turned in the hall, one hand on the door. 
Vacant shuttles 

Weave the wind. I have no ghosts, 

An old man in a draughty house 

Under a windy knob. 


After such knowledge, what forgiveness? Think now 
History has many cunning passages, contrived corridors 
And issues, deceives with whispering ambitions, 

Guides us by vanities. Think now 

She gives when our attention is distracted 

And what she gives, gives with such supple confusions 
That the giving famishes the craving. Gives too late 
What’s not believed in, or if still believed, 

In memory only, reconsidered passion. Gives too soon 
Into weak hands, what's thought can be dispensed with 
Till the refusal propagates a fear. Think 

Neither fear nor courage saves us. Unnatural vices 

Are fathered by our heroism. Virtues 

Are forced upon us by our impudent crimes. 

These tears are shaken from the wrath-bearing tree. 


The Be springs in the new year. Ushe devours. Think 
aC last 

We have not reached conclusion, when I 

Stiffen in a rented house. Think at last 

I have not made this show purposelessly 

And it is not by any concitation 

Of the backward devils. 

I would meet you upon this honestly. 

I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 

To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 

I have lost my passion: why should I need to keep it 
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Since what is kept must be adulterated? 
I have lost my sight, smell, hearing, taste and touch: 
How should I use it for your closer contact? 


These with a thousand small deliberations 

Protract the profit, of their chilled delirium, 

Excite the membrane, when the sense has cooled, 

With pungent sauces, multiply variety 

In a wilderness of mirrors. What will the spider do, 

Suspend its operations, will the weevil 

Delay? De Bailhache, Fresca, Mrs. Cammel, whirled 

Beyond the circuit of the shuddering Bear 

In fractured atoms. Gull against the wind, in the windy 
straits 

Of Belle Isle, or running on the Horn, 

White feathers in the snow, the Gulf claims, 

And an old man driven by the Trades 

To a sleepy corner. 


Tenants of the house, 
Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 
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THE HOLLOW MEN 
A Penny for the Old Guy 


I 


We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. Alas! 
Our dried voices, when 

We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 

As wind in dry grass 

Or rats’ feet over broken glass 

In our dry cellar. 


Shape without form, shade without colour, 
Paralysed force, gesture without motion; 


Those who have crossed 

With direct eyes, to death’s other Kingdom 
Remember us—if at all—not as lost 

Violent souls, but only 

As the hollow men 

The stuffed men. 


iI 


Eyes I dare not meet in dreams 
In death’s dream kingdom 
These do not appear: 

There, the eyes are 

Sunlight on a broken column 
There, is a tree swinging 

And voices are 
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In the wind’s singing 
More distant and more solemn 
Than a fading star. 


Let me be no nearer 

In death’s dream kingdom 

Let me also wear 

Such deliberate disguises 

Rat’s coat, crowskin, crossed staves 
In a field 

Behaving as the wind behaves 

No nearer— 


Not that final meeting 
In the twilight kingdom. 


Ill 
This is the dead land 


This is cactus land 

Here the stone images 

Are raised, here they receive 

The supplication of a dead man’s hand 
Under the twinkle of a fading star. 


Is it like this 

In death’s other kingdom 
Waking alone 

At the hour when we are 
Trembling with tenderness 
Lips that would kiss 


Form prayers to broken stone. 


IV 


The eyes are not here 
There are no eyes here 
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In this valley of dying stars 
In this hollow ile 
This broken jaw of our lost kingdoms. 


In this last of meeting places 

We grope together 

And avoid speech 

Gathered on this beach of the tumid river. 


Sightless, unless 

The eyes reappear 

As the perpetual star 
Multifoliate rose 

Of death’s twilight kingdom 
The hope only 

Of empty men. 


Here we go round the prickly pear 
Prickly pear prickly pear 

Here we go round the prickly pear 
At five o'clock in the morning. 


Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 
Falis the Shadow 
For Thine is the Kingdom 


Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 

Falls the Shadow 


Life is very long 
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Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the Shadow 
For Thine is the Kingdom 


For Thine is 

Life is 

For Thine is the 

This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 


This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper. 
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FROM ‘ASH WEDNESDAY’ 


IV 


Who walked between the violet and the violet 

Who walked between 

The various ranks of varied green 

Going in white and blue, in Mary’s colour, 

Talking of trivial things 

In ignorance and in knowledge of eternal dolour 

Who moved among the others as they walked, 

Who then made strong the fountains and made fresh the 
springs 


Made cool the dry rock and made firm the sand 
In blue of larkspur, blue of Mary’s colour, 
Sovegna vos 


Here are the years that walk between, bearing 

Away the fiddles and the flutes, restoring 

One who moves in the time between sleep and waking, ° 
wearing 


White light folded, sheathed about her, folded. 

The new years walk, restoring 

Through a bright cloud of tears, the years, restoring 
With a new verse the ancient rhyme. Redeem 
The time. Redeem 

The unread vision in the higher dream 

While jewelled unicorns draw by the gilded hearse. 


The silent sister veiled in white and blue 
Between the yews, behind the garden god, 
Whose flute is breathless, bent her head and signed but spoke 
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no word 
But the fountain sprang up and the bird sang down 
Redeem the time, redeem the dream 
The token of the word unheard, unspoken 


Till the wind shake a thousand whispers from the yew 


And after this our exile 
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THE JERBOA 
TOO MUCH 


A Roman hired an 
artist, a freedman, 
to make a cone—pine-cone 
or fir-cone—with holes for a fountain. Placed on 
the Prison of St. Angelo, this cone 
of the Pompeys which is known 


now as the Popes’, passed 
for art. A huge cast 
bronze, dwarfing the peacock 
statue in the garden oe Vatican, 
it looks like a work of art made to give 
to a Pompey, or native 


of Thebes. Others could 
build, and understood 
making colossi and 
how to use slaves, and kept crocodiles and put 
baboons on the necks of giraffes to pick 


fruit, and used serpent magic. 


They had their men tie 
hippopotami _ 
and bring out dapple dog- 
cats to course antelopes, dikdik, and ibex; 
or used small eagles. They looked on as theirs, 
impallas and onigers, 


the wild ostrich herd 
with hard feet and bird 
necks rearing back in the 
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dust like a serpent preparing to strike, cranes, 
storks, anoas, mongooses, and Nile geese. 
And there were gardens for these— 


combining planes, dates, 
limes, and pomegranates, 
in avenues—with square 
pools of pink flowers, tame fish, and small frogs. Besides 
yarns dyed with indigo, and red cotton, 
they had a flax which they spun 


into fine linen 
cordage for yachtsmen. 
These people liked small i 
they gave to boys little paired playthings such as 
nests of eggs, ichneumon a snake, paddle 
and raft, paces and camel; 


and made toys for them- 
selves: the royal totem; 
and toilet-boxes marked 
with the contents. Lords and ladies put goose-grease 
aint in round bone boxes with pivoting 
fd incised with the duck-wing 


or reverted duck- 
head; kept in a buck 
or rhinoceros horn, 
the ground horn; and locust oil in stone locusts. 
It was a picture with a fine distance; 
of drought, and of assistance 


in time, from the Nile 
rising slowly, while 
the pig-tailed monkey on 
slab-hands, with arched-up slack-slung gait, and the brown 
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dandy, looked at the jasmine two-leafed twig 
and bud, cactus-pads, and fig. 


Dwarfs here and there, lent 
to an agar 
poetry of frog grays, 
duck-egg greens, and egg-plant blues, a fantasy 
and a verisimilitude that were 
right to those with, everywhere, 


power over the poor. 
The bees’ food is your 
food. Those who tended flower- 
beds and stables were like the king’s cane in the 
form of a hand, or the folding bedroom 
made for his mother of whom 


he was fond. Princes 
clad in queens’ dresses 
calla or petunia 
white that trembled at the edge, and queens in a 
king’s underskirt of fine-twilled thread like silk- 


worm gut, as bee-man and milk- 


maid, kept divine cows 
and bees; limestone brows, 
and gold-foil wings. They made 
basalt serpents and portraits of beetles; the 
king gave his name to them and he was named 
for them. He feared snakes and tamed 


Pharaoh’s rat, the rust- 
backed mongoose. No bust 
of it was made, but there 
was pleasure for the rat. Its restlessness was 
its excellence; it was praised for its wit; 
and the jerboa, like it, 
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a small desert rat, 
and not famous, that 
lives without water, has 
happiness. Abroad seeking food, or at home 
in its burrow, the Sahara field-mouse 
has a shining silver house 


of sand. O rest and 
joy, the boundless sand, 
the stupendous sand-spout, 
no water, ho palm-trees, no ivory bed, 
tiny cactus; but one would not be he 
who has nothing but plenty. 


ABUNDANCE 
Africanus meant 
the conqueror sent 
from Rome. It should mean the 
untouched: the sand-brown jumping-rat—free-born; and 
the blacks, that choice race with an elegance 
ignored by one’s ignorance. 


Part terrestrial, 
and part celestial, 
Jacob saw, cudgel staff 
in claw-hand—steps of air and air angels; his 
friends were the stones. The translucent mistake 
of the desert, does not make 


hardship for one who 
can rest and then do 
the opposite—launching 
as if on wings, from its match-thin hind legs, in 
daytime or at night; that departs with great 
speed, followed by, as a weight, 
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a double length, thin 
tail furred like the skin; 
that curls round it when it 
sleeps ‘round’—the nose nested in fur, a hind leg 
at each side of the head—or lies lengthwise, 
in view, when the body lies 


flat. Seen by daylight, 
the body is white 
in front; and on the back, 
buffy-brown like the breast of the fawn-breasted 
bower-bird. It hops like the fawn-breast, but has 


chipmunk contours—perceived as 


it turns its bird head— 
the nap directed 
neatly back and blending 
with the ear which reiterates the slimness 
of the body. The fine hairs on the tail, 
repeating the other pale 


markings, lengthen till 
at the tip they fill 
out in a tuft—black and 
white; strange detail of the simplified creature, 
fish-shaped and silvered to steel by the force 


of the large desert moon. Course 


the jerboa, or 
plunder its food store, 
and you will be cursed. It 
honours the sand by assuming its colour; 
closed upper paws seeming one with the fur 


in its flight from a danger. 


By fifths and sevenths, 
in leaps of two lengths, 
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like the uneven notes 

of the Bedouin flute, it stops its gleaning 
on little wheel castors, and makes fern-seed 
foot-prints with kangaroo speed. 


Its leaps should be set 
to the flageolet; 
pillar body erect 
on a three-cornered smooth-working Chippendale 
claw—propped on hind legs, and tail as fied toe, 
between leaps to its burrow. 
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FROM ‘POEMS’ 


Ti 
Since you are going to begin to-day 
Let us consider what it is you do. 
You are the one whosc part it is to lean, 
For whom it is not good to be alone. 
Laugh warmly turning shyly in the hall 
Or climb with bare knees the volcanic hill, 
Acquire that flick of wrist and after strain 
Relax in your darling’s arms like a stone 
Remembering everything you can confess, 
Making the most of firelight, of hours of fuss; 
But joy is mine not yours—to have come so far, 
Whose cleverest invention was lately fur; 
Lizards my best once who took years to breed, 
Could not control the temperature of blood. 
To reach that shape for your face to assume, 
Pleasure to many and despair to some, 
I shifted ranges, lived epochs handicapped 
By climate, wars, or what the young men kept, 
Modified theories on the types of dross, 
Altered desire and history of dress. 


You in the town now call the exile fool 

That writes home once a year as last leaves fall, 
Think—Romans had a language in their day 
And ordered roads with it, but ic had to die: 
Your culture can but leave—forgot as sure 

As place-name origins in favourite shire— 
Jottings for stories, some often-mentioned Jack, 
And references in letters to a private joke, 
Equipment rusting in cawesded lanes, 

Virtues still advertised on local lines; 
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And your conviction shall help none to fly, 
Cause rather a perversion on next floor. 


Nor even is despair your own, when swiftly 
Comes general assault on your ideas of safety: 
That sense of famine, central anguish felt 

For goodness wasted at peripheral fault, 

Your shutting up the house and taking prow 
To go into the wilderness to pray, 

Means that I wish to leave and to pass on, 
Select another form, perhaps your son; 

Though he reject you, join opposing team 

Be late or ee at another time, 

My treatment will not differ—he will be tipped, 
Found weeping, signed for, made to answer, topped 
Do not imagine you can abdicate; 

Before you reach the frontier you are caught; 
Others have tried it and will try again 

To finish that which they did not begin: 
Their fate must always be the same as yours, 
To suffer the loss they were afraid of, yes, 
Holders of one position, wrong for years. 
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IV 


Watch any day his nonchalant pauses, see 
His dextrous handling of a wrap as he 
Steps after into cars, the beggar’s envy. 


‘ e b 

There is a free one’ many say, but err. 
He is not that returning conqueror, 
Nor ever the poles’ circumnavigator. 


But poised between shocking falls on razor-edge 
Has taught himself this balancing subterfuge 
Of the accosting profile, the erect carriage. 


The song, the varied action of the blood 
Would drown the warning from the iron wood 
Would cancel the inertia of the buried: 


Travelling by daylight on from house to house 


The longest way to the intrinsic peace, 
With love's fidelity and with love’s weakness. 
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XI 


Who stands, the crux left of the watershed, 

On the wet road between the chafing grass 
Below him sees dismantled washing-floors, 
Snatches of tramline running to the wood, 

An industry already comatose, 

Yet sparsely living. A ramshackle engine 

At Cashwell raises water; for ten years 

It lay in flooded workings until this, 

Its latter office, grudgingly performed, 

And further here and there, though many dead 
Lie under the poor soil, some acts are chosen 
Taken from recent winters; two there were 
Cleaned out a damaged shaft by hand, clutching 
The winch the gale would tear them from; one died 
During a storm, the fells impassable, 

Not at his village, but in wooden mae 
Through long abandoned levels nosed his way 
And in his final valley went to ground. 


Go home, now, stranger, proud of your young stock, 
Stranger, turn back again, frustrate and vexed: 
This land, cut off, will not communicate, 

Be no accessory content to one 

Aimless for faces rather there than here. 

Beams from your car may cross a bedroom wall, 
They wake no sleeper; you may hear the wind 
Arriving driven from the ignorant sea 

To hurt itself on pane, on bark of elm 

Where sap unbaffled rises, being spring; 

But seldom this. Near you, tales than grass, 
Ears poise before decision, scenting danger. 
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XVI 


Before this loved one 
Was that one and that one 
A family 

And history 

And ghost’s adversity 
Whose pleasing name 
Was neighbourly shame. 
Before this last one 

Was much to be done, 
Frontiers to cross 

As clothes grew worse 
And coins to pass 

In a cheaper house 
Before this last one 
Before this loved one. 


Face that the sun 

Is supple on 

May stir but here 

Is no new year; 

This gratitude for gifts is less 
Than the old loss; 
Touching is shaking hands 
On mortgaged lands; 

And smiling of 

This gracious greeting 
Good day. Good luck’ 
Is no real meeting 

But instinctive look 

A backward love. 
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XXIV 


From scars where kestrels hover, 
The leader looking over 
Into the happy valley. 
Orchard and curving river, 
May turn away to see 

The slow fastidious line 
That disciplines the fell, 
Hear curlew’s creaking call 
From angles unforesecn, 
The drumming of a snipe 
Surprise where driven Hee 
Fad scalded to the bone 
And streams are acrid yet 
To an unaccustomed lip. 
The tall unwounded leader 
Of doomed companions, all 
Whose voices in the rock 
Are now perpetual, 
Fighters for no one’s sake, 


Who died beyond the border. 


Heroes are buried who 

Did not believe in death 
And bravery is now 

Not in the dying breath 

But resisting the temptations 
To skyline operations. 


Yet glory is not new; 

The summer visitors 

Still come from far and wide, 
Choosing their spots to view 
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The prize competitors, 
Each thinking that he will 
Find heroes in the wood, 
Far from the capital 


Where lights and wine are set 
For supper by the lake, 

But leaders must migrate: 

‘Leave for Cape Wrath to-night,’ 
And the host after waiting 

Must quench the lamps and pass 
Alive into the house. 
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FROM “THE MAGNETIC MOUNTAIN’ 


XIV 


Live you by love confined, 

There is no nearer nearness; 

Break not his light bounds, 
The stars’ and seas’ harness: 

There is nothing beyond, 

We have found the land’s end. 

We'll take no mortal wound 

Who felt him in the furnace, 
Drowned in his fierceness, 

By his midsummer browned: 

Nor ever lose awareness 

Of nearness and farness 

Who've stood at earth’s heart careless 
Of suns and storms around, 

Who have leant on the hedge of the wind, 
On the last ledge of darkness. 


We are where love has come 
To live: he is that river 

Which flows and is the same; 
He is not the famous deceiver 
Nor early-flowering dream. 
Content you. Be at home 

In me. There’s but one room 
Of all the house you may never 
Share, deny or enter. 

There, as a candle’s beam 
Stands firm and will not waver 
Spire-straight in a close chamber, 
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As though in shadowy cave a 
Stalagmite of flame, 

The integral spirit climbs 
The dark in light for ever. 
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XXVIII 


Though winter’s barricade delays, 
Another season’s in the air; 

We'll sow the spring in our young days, 
Found a Virginia everywhere. 


Look where the ranks of crocuses 
Theit rebel colours will displa 
Coming with quick fire to a ee 
The balance of a wintry day. 


Those daffodils that from the mould 
Drawing a sweet breath soon shall flower, 
With a year’s labour get their gold 

To spend it on a sunny hour. 


They from earth’s centre take their time 
And from the sun what love they need: 
The proud flower burns away its prime, 
Eternity lies in the seed. 


Follow the kestrel, south or north; 

Strict eye, spontaneous wing can tell 
A secret. Where he comes to earth 
Is the heart’s treasure. Mark it well. 


Here he hovers. You're on the scent; 
Magnetic mountain is not far, 

Across no gulf or continent, 

Not where you think but where you are. 


Stake out your claim. Go downwards. Bore 
Through the tough crust. Oh learn to feel 
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A way in darkness to good ore. 
You are the magnet and the steel. 


Out of that dark a new world flowers. 
There in the womb, in the rich veins 
Are tools, dynamos, bridges, towers, 
Your tractors and your travelling-cranes. 
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FROM ‘FROM FEATHERS TO IRON’ 


XXIV 


Speak then of constancy. Thin eyelids weakly thus 
Batted to beauty, lips that reject her, is not this; 
Nor lust of eye (Christ said 1t) denied the final kiss. 


Rather a set response, jag egies a affair; 
Flows with the tidal blood, like red of rose or fire 
Is a fast dye outlasts the fabric of desire. 


Happy this river reach sleeps with the sun at noon, 
Takes dews and rains to her wide bed, refusing none 
That full-filled peace, yet constant to one sea will run. 


So melt we down small toys to make each other rich, 
Although no getting or spending can extend our reach 
Whose poles are love, nor close who closer lie than leech. 


For think—throbbing our hearts linked so by endless band, 


So geared together, need not otherwise be bound. 
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ARACHNE 


Twixt devil and deep sea, man hacks his caves; 
Birth, death; one, many; what is true, and seems; 
Earth’s vast hot iron, cold space’s empty waves: 


King spider, walks the velvet roof of streams: 
Must bird and fish, must god and beast avoid: 
Dance, like nine angels, on pin-point extremes. 


His gleaming bubble between void and void, 
Tribe-membrane, that by mutual tension stands, 
Earth’s surface film, is at a breath destroyed. 


Bubbles gleam brightest with least depth of lands 
But two is least can with full tension strain, 
Two molecules; one, and the film disbands. 


We two suffice. But oh beware, whose vain 


Hydroptic soap my meagre water saves. 
Male spiders must not be too early slain. 
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LEGAL FICTION 


Law makes long spokes of the short stakes of men. 
Your well fenced out real estate of mind 

No high flat of the nomad citizen 

Looks over, or train leaves behind. 


Your rights extend under and above your claim 
Without bound; you own land in Heaven and Hell; 
Your part of earth’s surface and mass the same, 

Of all cosmos’ volume, and all stars as well. 


Your rights reach down where all owners meet, in Hell’s 
Pointed exclusive conclave, at earth’s centre 

(Your spun farm’s root still on that axis dwells); 

And up, through galaxies, a growing sector. 


You are nomad yet; the lighthouse beam you own 
Flashes, like Lucifer, through the firmament. 
Earth’s axis varies; your dark central cone 
Wavers, a candle’s shadow, at the end. 
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TO AN OLD LADY 


Ripeness is all; her in her cooling pea 
Revere; do not presume to think her wasted. 
Project her no projectile, plan nor man it, 
Gods cool in turn, by the sun long outlasted. 


Our earth alone given no name of god 

Gives, too, no hold for such a leap to aid her; 
Landing, you break some palace and seem odd; 
Bees sting their need, the keeper’s queen invader. 


No, to your telescope; spy out the land; 
Watch while her ritual is still to see, 
Still stand her temples emptying in the sand 


Whose waves o’erthrew their crumbled tracery; 


Still stand uncalled-on her soul’s appanage; 
Much social detail whose successor fades, 
Wit used to run a house and to play Bridge, 
And tragic fervour, to dismiss her maids. 


Years her precession do not throw from gear. 
She reads a compass certain of her pole; 
Confident, finds no confines on her sphere, 
Whose failing crops are in her sole control. 


Stars how much further from me fill my night, 
Strange that she too should be inaccessible, 

Who shares my sun. He curtains her from sight, 
And but in darkness is she visible. 
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THE WORLD’S END 


“Fly with me then to all’s and the world’s end 
And plumb for safety down the gaps of stars; 
Let the last gulf or topless cliff befriend, 

What tyrant there our variance debars?” 


Alas, how hope for freedom, no bars bind; 

Space is like earth, rounded, a padded cell; 

Plumb the stars depth, your lead bumps you behind; 
Blind Satan’s voice rattled the whole of Hell. 


On cushioned air what is such metal worth 
To pierce to the gulf that lies so snugly curled? 
Each tangent plain touches one top of earth, 
Each point in one direction ends the world. 


Apple of knowledge and forgetful mere 
From Tantalus too differential bend. 

The shadow clings. The world’s end is here. 
This place’s curvature precludes its end. 
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BEETHOVEN'S DEATH MASK 


I imagine him still with heavy brow. 

Huge, black, with bent head and falling hair 
He ploughs the landscape. His face 

Is this hanging mask transfigured, 


This mask of death which the white lights make stare. 


I see the thick hands clasped; the scare-crow coat; 
The light strike upwards at the holes for eyes; 
The beast squat in that mouth, whose opening is 
The hollow opening of an organ pipe: 

There the wind sings and the ae engine cries. 


He moves across my vision like a ship. 

What else is iron but he? The fields divide 
And, heaving, are changing waters of the sea. 
He is prisoned, masked, shut off from being; 
Life like a fountain he sees leap—outside. 


Yet, in that head there twists the roaring cloud 

And coils, as in a shell, the roaring wave. 

The damp leaves whisper; bending to the rain 

The A “il rises in him, chokes his lungs 

And climbs the torturing passage of his brain. 

Then the drums move away, the Distance shows; 
Now cloudy peaks are bared; the mystic One 
Horizons haze, as the blue incense heaven. 

Peace, peace .. . Then splitting skull and dream, there 


comes, 
Blotting our lights, the trumpeter, the sun. 
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THE PRISONERS 


Far far the least of all, in want, 
Are these, 
€ prisoners 
Turned massive with their vaults and dark with dark. 


They raise no hands, which rest upon their knees, 
But lean their solid eyes against the night, - 
Dimly they feel 

Only the faenieare they use in cells. 


Their Time is almost Death. The silted flow 
Of years on years 

Is marked by dawns 

As faint as cracks on mud-flats of despair. 


My pity moves amongst them like a breeze 
On walls of stone 

Fretting for summer leaves, or like a tune 
On ears of stone. 


Then, when I raise my hands to strike, 
It is too late, 

There are no chains that fall 

Nor visionary liquid door 

Melted with anger. 


When have their lives been free from walls and dark 
And airs that choke? 

And where less prisoner to let my anger 

Like a sun strike? 


If I could follow them from room to womb 
To plant some hope 
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Through the black silk of the big-bellied gown 
There would I win. 


No, no, no, 

It is too late for anger, 

Nothing prevails 

But pity for the grief they cannot feel. 
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THE WHITE HARE 


At the field’s edge, 

In the snow-furred sedge, 
Couches the white hare; 
Her stronghold is there. 


Brown as the seeding grass 

In summer she was, 

With a creamed belly soft as ermine; 
Beautiful she was among vermin. 
Silky young she had, 

For her spring was glad; 

On the fell above 

She ran races with love. 

Softly she went 

In and out of the tent 

Of the tasselled corn; 

Till the huntsman’s horn 

Raised the bogey death 

And she was gone, like breath. 


Thanks to her senses five 
This charmer is alive: 

Who cheated the loud pack, 
Biting steel, poacher’s sack; 
Among the steep rocks 
Outwitted the fanged fox. 


And now winter has come; 
Winds have made dumb 
Water’s crystal chime; 

In a cloak of rime 

Stands the stiff bracken; 
Until the cold slacken 
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Beauty and terror kiss; 

There is no armistice. 

Low must the hare lie, 

With great heart and round eye. 


Wind-scoured and sky-burned 
The fell was her feet spurned 
In the flowery season 

Of her swift unreason; 

Gone is her March rover; 
Now noon is soon over; 

Now the dark falls 

Heavily from sheer walls 

Of snow-cumbering cloud, 
And Earth shines in her shroud. 
All things now fade 


That were in love’s image made. 
g 


She too must decrease 
Unto a thorny peace, 
Who put her faith 

In this flesh, in this wraith. 
A hoar habit borrows 

Our light lady of sorrows, 
Nor is her lot strange; 
Time rings a snow-change. 
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AN ECLOGUE FOR CHRISTMAS 


A. I meet you in an evil time. 
B. The evil bells 
Put out of our heads, I think, the thought of everything 


else. 
A. The jaded calendar revolves, 
Its nuts need oil, carbon chokes the valves, 
The excess sugar of a diabetic culture 
Rotting the nerve of life and literature; 
Therefore when we bring out the old tinsel and frills 
To paige that Christ is born among the barbarous 
S 
I turn to you whom a morose routine 
Saves from the mad vertigo of being what has been. 
B. Analogue of me, you are wrong to turn to me, 
My country will not yield you any sanctuary, 
There is no pinpoint in any of the ordnance maps 
To save you when your towns and town-bred areal 
collapse, 
It is better to die in situ as I shall, 
One place is as bad as another. Go back where your 
instincts call 
And listen to the crying of the town-cats and the taxis 
again, 
Or wind your gramophone and eavesdrop on great men. 
\. Jazz-weary of years of drums and Hawaian guitar, 
Pivoting on the parquet I seem to have moved far 
From bombs and mud and gas, have stuttered on my fect 
Clinched to the seesialined and butter-smooth trulls of 
the élite, 
The lights irritating and gyrating and rotating in gauze— 
Pomilecdassie a slick beauty of gewgaws— 
I who was Harlequin in the childhood of the century, 
Posed by Picaaso beside an endless opaque sea, 
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Have seen myself sifted and g aaaiie in broken facets, 

Tentative pencillings, endless liabilities, no assets, 

Abstractions scalpelled with a palette-knife 

Without reference to this particular life. 

And so it has gone on; I have not been allowed to be 

Myself in flesh or face, but abstracting and dissecting me 

They have made of me pure form, a symbol or a pastiche, 

Stylised profile, anything but soul and flesh: 

And that is why I turn this jaded music on 

To forswear thought and become an automaton. 

. There are in the country also of whom I am afraid— 

Men who put beer into a belly that is dead, 

Women in the forties with terrier and setter who whistle 
and swank 

Over down and plough and Roman road and daisied bank, 

Half-conscious that these barriers over which they stride 

Are nothing to the barbed wire that has grown round 
their pride. 

. And two there are, as I drive in the city, who suddenly 
perturb— 

The one sirening me to draw up by the kerb 

The other, as I lean back, my right leg stretched creating 


speed, 

Making me catch and stamp, the brakes shrieking, pull up 
ad: 

She wears silk stockings taunting the winter wind, 

He carries a white stick to mark that he is blind. 

. In the country they are still hunting, in the heavy shires 

Greyness is on the fields and sunset like a line of pyres 

Of barbarous heroes smoulders through the ancient air 

Hazed —_ factory dust and, orange opposite, the moon's 

e, 

Gogling yokel-stubborn through the iron trees, 

Jeers at the end of us, our bland ancestral ease; 

We shall go down like palacolithic man 

Before some new Ice Age or Genghiz Khan. 
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. It is time for some new coinage, people have got so old, 


Hacked and handled and shiny from pocketing they have 
made bold 

To think that each is himself through these accidents, 
being blind 

To the fact that they are merely the counters of an un- 
known Mind. 


. A Mind that does not think, if such a thing can be, 


Mechanical Reason, capricious Identity. 
That I could be able to face this domination nor flinch— 


. The tin toys of the hawker move on the pavement inch 


by inch 
Not knowing that they are wound up; it is better to be so 
Than to be, like us, wound up and while running down 
to know— 


. But everywhere the pretence of individuality recurs— 

. Old faces frosted a 

. The jutlipped farmer gazing over the humpbacked wall. 
. The commercial traveller joking in the urinal. 

. I think things draw to an end, the soil is stale. 

. And over-elaboration will nothing now avail, 


powder and choked in furs. 


The street is up again, gas, electricity or drains, 

Ever-changing conveniences, nothing comfortable 
remains 

Un-improved, as flagging Rome improved villa and sewer 

(A sound-proof library and a stable temperature). 

Our street is up, red lights sullenly mark 

The long trench of pipes, iron guts in the dark, 

And not till the Goths again come swarming down the 


Will cease the clangour of the electric drill. 

But yet there is beauty narcotic and deciduous 

In this vast organism grown out of us: 

On all the traffic-islands stand white globes like moons, 
The city’s haze is clouded amber that purrs and croons, 
And tilting by the noble curve bus after tall bus comes 
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With an osculation of yellow light, with a glory like 
chrysanthemums. 
B. The ln gentry cannot change, they will die in their 
shoes 


From angry circumstance and moral self-abuse, 

Dying with a paltry fizzle they will prove their lives to be 

An ever-diluted drug, a spiritual tautology. 

They cannot live once their idols are turned out, 

None of them can endure, for how could they, possibly, 
without 

The flotsam of private property, pekingese and poly- 
anthus, 

The good things which in the end turn to poison and pus, 

Without the bandy chairs and the sugar in the silver tongs 

And the inter-ripple and resonance of years of dinner- 

ongs? 

Ori ie could find no more that cumulative proof 

In the rain dripping off the conservatory roof? 

What will happen when the only sanction the country- 
dweller has— 
A. What will happen to us, planked and panelled with jazz? 
Who go to the theatre where a black man dances like aneel, 
Where pink thighs flash like the spokes of a wheel, where 
we feel 

That we know in advance all the jogtrot and the cake- 
walk jokes, 

All the bumfun and the gags of the comedians in boaters 
and toques, 

All the tricks of the virtuosos who invert the usual— 

B. What will happen to us when the State takes down the 

manor wall, 

When there is no more private shooting or fishing, when 
the trees are all cut down, 

‘When faces are all dials and cannot smile or frown— 

A. What will happen when the sniggering machine-guns in 

the hands of the young men 
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Are trained on every flat and club and beauty parlour and 
Father's den: 
What ihe happen when our civilisation like a long pent 


oon— 


. What will happen will happen; the whore and the buffoon 


Will come off best; no dreamers, they cannot lose their 
dream 
And are at least likely to be reinstated in the new régime. 
But one thing is not likely— 
Do not gloat over yourself 
Do ma ysur own vulture, high on some mountain 
she 
Huddle the pitiless abstractions bald about the neck 
Who will descend when you crumple in the plains a 
wreck. 
Over the randy of the theatre and cinema I hear songs 
Unlike anything— 
The lady of the house poises the silver tongs 
And picks a lump of sugar, ‘ne plus ultra’ she says 


I cannot do otherwise, even to prolong my days — 


. Icannot do otherwise either, tonight I will book my seat— 


. I will walk about the farm-yard which is replete 


As with the smell of dung so with memories— 


. I will gorge myself to satiety with the oddities 


Of every artiste, official or amateur, 
Who has pleased me in my réle of hero-worshipper 
Who has pleased me in my réle of individual man— 


B. Let us lie once more, say “What we think, we can’ 


The old idealist lie— 
And for me before I die 
Let me go the round of the garish glare— 
And on the bare and high 


" Places oe the Wiltshire Downs and the Long 


- Myn 
Let the balls of my feet bounce on the turf, my face burn 
in the wind 
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My eyelashes stinging in the wind, and the sheep like 
grey stones 
Humble my human pretensions— 
Let the saxophones and the xylophones 
And the cult of every technical excellence, the miles of 
canvas in the galleries 
And the canvas of the rich man’s yacht snapping and 
tacking on the seas 
And the perfection of a grilled steak— 
, Let all these so ephemeral things 
Be somehow permanent like the swallow’s tangent wings: 
Goodbye to you, this day remember is Christmas, this 
morn 
They say, interpret it your own way, Christ is born. 
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MORNING SUN 


— = trains going north, going south, drawing threads 

of blue, 

The shining of the lines of trams like swords, 

Thousands of posters asserting a monopoly of the good, the 
beautiful, the true, 

Crowds of people all in the vocative, you and you, 

The haze 2 the merning shot with words. 


Yellow sun comes white off the wet streets but bright 
Chromium yellows in the gay sun’s light, 

Filleted sun streaks the purple mist, 

Everything is kissed ind reticulated with sun 
Scooped-up and cupped in the open fronts of shops 
And bouncing on the traffic which never stops. 


And the street fountain blown across the square 

Rainbow-trellises the air and sunlight blazons 

The red butcher’s and scrolls of fish on marble slabs, 

Whistled bars of music crossing silver sprays 

And horns of cars, touché, touché, rapiers’ retort, a moving 
cage, 

A nae page of shine and sound, the day’s maze. 


But when the sun goes out, the streets go cold, the hanging 
meat 

And tiers of fish are colourless and merely dead, 

And the hoots of cars neurotically repeat and the tiptoed feet 

Of women hurry and falter whose faces are dead; 

And I see in the air but not belonging there 

The blown grey powder of the fountain grey as the ash 

That forming on a cigarette covers the red. 
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MAYFLY 


Barometer of my moods today, mayfly, 
Up and down one among a million, one 

e same at best as the rest of the jigging mayflies, 
One only day of May alive beneath the sun. 


The yokels tilt their pewters and the foam 
Flowers in the sun beside the jewelled water. 
Daughter of the South, call the sunbeams home 
To nest between your breasts. The kingcups 
Ephemeral are gay gulps of laughter. 


Gulp of yellow merriment; cackle of ripples; 

Lips of the river that pout and whisper round the reeds. 
The mayfly flirting and posturing over the water 

Goes up and down in the lift so many times for fun. 


“When we are grown up we are sure to alter 

Much for the better, to adopt solider creeds; 

The Kingcup will cease proffering his cu 

And the foam will have blown from the bets and the heat 
on longer dance 

And the lift lose fascination and the May 

Change her tune to June—but the trouble with us mayflies 

Is that we never have the chance to be grown up.’ 


They never have the chance, but what of time they have 
They stretch out taut and thin and ringing clear; 

So we, whose strand of life is not much more, 

Let us too make our time elastic and 

Inconsequently dance above the dazzling wave. 


Nor put too much on the sympathy of things, 
The dregs of drink, the dried cups of flowers, 
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The pathetic fallacy of the passing hours 
When it is we who pass them—hours of stone 
Long rows of granite sphinxes looking on. 


It is we who pass them, we the circus masters 

Who make the mayflies dance, the lapwings lift their crests, 
The show will soon shut down, its gay-rags gone, 

But when this summer is over let us tie together, 

I want always to be near your breasts. 
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AUGUST 


The shutter of time darkening ceaselessly 

Has whisked away the foam of may and elder 
And I realise how now, as every year before, 
Once again the gay months have eluded me. 


For the mind, by nature stagey, welds its frame 
Tomb-like around each little world of a day; 

We jump from picture to picture and cannot follow 
The living curve that is breathlessly the same. 


While the lawn-mower sings moving up and down 
Spirting its little fountain of vivid green, 

I, like Poussin, make a still-bound féte of us 
Suspending every noise, of insect or machine. 


Garlands at a set angle that do not slip, 
Theatrically (and as if for ever) grace 

You and me and the stone god in the garden 
And Time who also is shown with a stone face. 


But all this is a dilettante’s lie 

Time’s face is not stone nor still his wings, 

Our mind, being dead, wishes to have time die 
For we being ghosts cannot catch hold of things. 
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